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HE latest addition to the Inter- 

national Harvester Company’s 
free list of motion pictures is ““The 
Making of Steel.” This entertain- 
ing and instructive film vividly 
portrays every essential part of the 
steel making process. You can’t 
go wrong by adding this film to 
your next picture program—it is a 
film worth anyone's time to see. 


LOANED WITHOUT CHARGE 


Youmay obtain this film by writing 
to this office or to any of our 
branches. ‘Tell us you will be re- 
sponsible for the film and mention 
two or three dates that will be satis- 
factory to you. Wewillthen fit vou 
intoourschedule. There isno rental 
fee or other charges. The sole cost 
to you is the small express charge 
to and from your station. 


International Harvester Company of America 


Incorporated 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





The Making Of Steel 


2 Reels — Printed on Non-Inflammable Stock 
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At the IV. -.. A. Convention 


Advance news of the program and educational exhibits of the coming 
N. E. A. Convention pays a significant tribute Filmslides and their enthu- 
siastic acceptance by educators. 


Filmslides and demonstrations of their use will not only occupy an impor- 
tant place on the program but will be a special feature of the educational 
exhibits. 


In the face of a complete absence of commercial exhibits the notable use of 
Filmslides is a dramatic endorsement of their versatile convenience, sim- 
plicity and economy. 

Whether you do or do not attend the Convention beginning June 27th 


at Philadelphia, send for complete information on the Spencer De- 
lineascope and how “Filmslide Pictures Teach”. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Buffalo, IN. ¥. During the Convention - Hotel W alton 





Please send me your free booklets on Filmslide Projection the 
Spencer Way. 


RS at eee A. a ee suds Bee a ah ta oid 
Address rr Tcer eo eer ee wee ee 


2 er ee ee eee re ee ; 55% bot 











Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tae Epucationat Screen 
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THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 














Independence Hall, July 4th, 1776. Congress has just adopted the Declaration of Independen 


A film which portrays with inspiring realism the great events 
of the summer of 1776. Uniquely appropriate for use during 
this Sesqui-Centennial Year. One®of the beautiful 


CHRONICLES of AMERICA 
PHOTOPLAYS 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 
YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Physical Distributor, Pathe Exchange, Inc.) 


Clip and mail TODAY , addressed to the New York Office 


Kindly send me further information about “THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
and the 64-page illustrated booklet containing a full description of THE CHRONICLES OF 
AMERICA PHOTOPLAYS. 


Name . School or Group 


City or Town . . State 
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Use of Motion Pictures in the Teaching of 
Junior High School Science 


5. Be 


SHRINER 


Latimer Junior High School, Pittsburgh 


T IS pertinent to ask, “Why use visual 
aids in the teaching process of Junior 
High School Science?” 

Our 


words. 


education has become one of many 


We do not wish to reduce the use of 
reading or language but the omission of ex- 
periences which involve touch, taste, and 
sight are neglected in our modern education. 
We interpret life situations by the means of 
From those senses we know 
“The rate 


and quality of learning are improved by an 


our five senses. 
what to do and what not to do. 
increase in the number of senses used,” says 
Caldwell. Then fall 
conventional education of The text- 


he ¢ »ks 


methods, the teacher teaches by standardized 


why should we into a 
words. 
are written by standardized word 
word methods, and the pupils are expected to 
learn by those methods or fail in the subject 
must see 


The 


slide, film, or chart will help these pupils 


Many pupils are eye-minded. They 


the process by picture or in actuality. 


to keep pace with ear-minded ones. 
Hi hy should a 


schedule he carelully chosen lor class user 


We have 


teacher to know a film and prepare the lesson 


and hou motion prcture 


found it is necessary for the 


just as carefully as he would from a text- 


book. \ S 


science to 


would not expect a teacher in 


book 


would we 


read a text through to a 


Neither 


to turn the picture machine over to the janitor 


class. expect a teacher 


with the order to run three reels on “Coal” 


while he visited the office on important busi 


ness. The film should be adjusted to the 
course of study and made to correlate with 
the aims of the subjects being taught. The 
film should be taken to the class room. The 
real mind developing study is done there 
Eptron's \ ‘ 


Concentration and attention does not lend it- 
self well to the auditorium presentation. 
The assembly may well be used as a censor 
of new films. However another method of 
selecting a film program was tried at Latimer 
Junior High School, which is as follows:— 
In the fall of 
tivities club was organized to review 


Any 


shown before that body. 


1923 an extra-curricular ac- 
films. 
of the so-called educational films were 
The club member- 
ship consisted of two classes of pupils, “Once 
and the “Spotters.” A 


teachers served as a third class in the club for 


Overs” group of 
arriving at a decision on the films. 

After the film was shown, the writer asked 
the club of about 100 members the following 
you like reel? 2. 
What do you like about it? 3. Would you 
like class? 4. What subject 


would you like to see it placed under? 5. 


questions:—1. Do this 


to see it in 


What did you learn that you did not already 
know? 6. Would you like to see it again? 
Certain pupils, about two in number, record- 
ed the answers. This information concerning 
the film was known as the “Once Over.” 

\ second froup of pupils, about six in 
number, were recording the answers to the 
following questions: 1. What percentage of 
the picture is subtitles, still pictures, motion 


Why do 


you think this would be a sxood motion pic- 


pictures and length of the reel? 2. 


a 


ture for class use? What objections have 


What subject 
What makes you think 


class use? 4. 


you to it to 


would it supplement? 


so? 5. Is it simple enough for class use 
and why? 6. Is it suitable for class use 
and why? 7. How many days would you 
take to show it and why? The answers to 
these questions were recorded by each of 


Many 


Pit h, April 24th, 1926 


the six pupils on a “Spotters Card.” 
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films this censoring. 


The accepted films were reviewed by a 


were eliminated by 
third class which comprised teachers of the 
subjects in which the films were assigned. 
Tests were worked out on the basis of the 
The tests 


True and False, Comple- 


information contained in the film. 
were as follows: 
tion, Multiple Choice and a Review of a Re- 
view. 

If the film was satisfactory to all three 
classes of the club membership, it was shown 
for the first time in the regular class room. 
In this manner the first motion picture sched- 
ule was set up for the following semester. 
This method is still used to enrich the pro- 
gram. That is, if a new film is found better 
suited on the course of study than one al- 


ready adopted, a substitution is made. The 
motion picture schedule is as follows: 
Second Semester 1925-26 
First day Last day 


7B Science 


1—Earth and its Neighbors 


wanted wanted 


“Birth of the Earth,” ete.. 2-5-26 2-12-26 
2—Continuation of Nature Study 
“Babies of Wild Animals,” 
SS Setback ae ae vase L-2-26 1-9-26 
7A Science 
|—-Forestry 
“Transplanting Big 
Be” GOB. 6k os icawinwxaae 2-12-26 
2 Farming 
“Scientific Stock Farm 
Se OE cic canescens 3-12-26 3-19-26 
8B Science 
|— Foods 
“Our Daily Bread,” ete... .2-5-26 2-12-26 
2 How Animals Live and Work 
“Inside Out.” etc. ...... 1-9-26 1-16.26 
3--How Plants Live and Work 
“Luther Burbank” ........ 5-7-26 9-14-26 
8A Science 
| Construction of the Eye 
“How We See,” etc. ......2-5-26 2-12-26 
2 Construction of the Ear 
“How We Hear. ete. ....2-19-26 2-26-26 
3 Breathing. Heart. Teeth, First) Aid 
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continued 


Last 
wanted 


1925-26 
First day 
wanted 


Second Semester 
“ge day 
9B Science 
1— Building our Home 


“The Story of Concrete,” 


ene 2-5-26 2-12-26 
2— Lighting Our Home 
“The Benefactor,” etc... .. .3-5-26 3-12-26 
3—Heating Our Home 
“The Story of Coal,” ete. .4-16-26 1-23-26 
1—Pittsburgh Water Supply 
“The Water Supply of a 
Great City,” ete. 5-28-26 6-4-26 
9A Science 
1—Transportation 
“The Story of the Gaso- 
line Engine,” etc. ......2-5-26 2-12-26 
2-— Communication 
“The Wizardry of Wire- 
RE Se ae sd 3-12-26 }- 19-26 
3— Man’s Place in Nature 
“How Life Begins,” 
et Pe Pert 9-7 -26 5-21-26 


How Should a Film be Presented to a Class? 

The use of the motion picture in the public 
school today has been retarded by the type 
of pictures selected and the use to which they 
have been put. Some definite method in pre- 
senting this visual material should be as care- 
fully followed as in oral presentation. If 
the film does not merit a place in the class 
The 


deserves more recognition than it gets in most 


activities it should not be used. film 


schools but it does not justify the time and 


money demanded for it by some teachers. 


\ poor film lesson is worse than a lesson 
without a film. 

(nother element which enters into the meth- 
od is the showing only one reel or part of 
it in a recitation period. In this manner a 
teacher should be able to conduct an illus- 
trated recitation effectively. It should arouse 
the pupil's curiosity, hold his interest, and 
guide his observation into the working out 
of life that the 


not be merely entertaining and time-killing. 


situations so process may 


The following will illustrate one type- 


\ssuming the project is No. 94, “The 


Story of the Gasoline Engine,” the Problem 


study. 


is “How does the eas engine work?” (Two 
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hundred feet of the first reel was used). This 
part was used as an introductory lesson. The 
titles in the film used are as follows: 
“Looking inside of one of the cylinders it 
seen that seven fundamental 


will be parts 


in the control the development of 


motor 
power. a. Cylinder, b. Piston, c. Connecting 
Rod. d. Crankshaft, e. Camshaft, /. Exhaust 
Intake Valve. 


Valve, and g. 





The “Seven Fundamental Parts” 


“The piston moves up and down four times 
to every explosion of gas. Each full move 
‘stroke’.” 

“The opening and closing of the valves is 
controlled by the During the 
stroke, the 


gas is drawn into the cylinder.” 


ment is called a 
camshaft. 


suction inlet valve opens and 

“During the compression stroke both valves 
are closed—the gas is compressed in the 
upper part of the cylinder.” 

‘A spark occurs between the points of the 
spark plug. The compressed gas burns and 
expands forcing the piston downward, dui 
ing the ignition stroke.” 

“During the exhaust stroke the exhaust 
valve opens—the burned gas is expelled from 
the cylinder.” 


“These four strokes are termed cycles.” 


After the showing of the reel a Multiple 


Choice Test followed. based on the above 
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Ihe purpose of this test was to ar- 
to hard. 
\lso to eliminate the material which needs 
The test 


titles. 


range the information from easy 


no formal class room instruction. 


was as follows: 


Vultiple Choice Test 
|_-The gas is compressed in the upper part of 
the piston, cycle, cylinder, camshaft. 
2--The valves are both closed during the 
com pression, suction, exhaust, ignition stroke. 


9 


3—The compressed gas burns and expands 


forcing downward the cylinder spark-plug. 
exhaust valve, piston. 

I—Each movement of the piston is called 
cycle. stroke, bore. 

5——The four strokes of the piston are called 
camshaft, cylinder, motor, cycle. 

6—The opening and closing of the valves 
is controlled by the piston, camshaft, cylinder, 
crankshaft. 

7—During the exhaust stroke the intake valve, 
exhaust valve, piston, cylinder, opens. 
&8—The burned gas is expelled from the pis- 
ton, cylinder, cam. 

9—-The piston moves up and down to every 
explosion of gas two, four, six, eight times. 
10—The inlet valve is open during the com- 


pression, suction, exhaust, ignition stroke. 


SCORE 
Question—Total pupils % missing Percentile 
missing each question each question. Score 
g 00.00 00.00 00.00 
he 3.84 20 
, 3.64 20 
i. Z 7.09 26 
2. 2 7.09 20 
6 3 11.53 300 
i. | 15.34 33 
& | 15.34 33 
9 7 16.92 39 
10. 10 30.46 LS 


(Juestions No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 


5, 6 need no formal class instruction. 


Potal pupils 30. 








What are the Limitations on the Use of Mo 
tion Pictures in the Class Room? 
Visual education lays the foundation for 
thinking but to carry on the thinking process 
The film should 


demonstration, 


itself language must follow. 
be followed by recitation, 
notebook work and reference material, as in 
questions No. 7, 8, 9, 10. A 


substitute for good teaching and never can 


film is not a 


be. The film enriches the class activities. 


Certain pupils will be inspired to continue 
these studies into life situations beyond the 
\n example 
the 


junior high school science class. 


is the following project on easoline 


engine. (Continuing the above study). 


al. The Problem 


which are conspicuously possessed by 


To determine the traits 


automobile mechanics and absent in 


unsuccessful ones and to determine the 
relative importance of those traits. 
steps: l. 


b. Procedure consists of four 


Interviewing classes of 


all working in the automobile busi- 


seven people 


ness: Manager, superintendent, shop- 


foreman, best mechanie, poorest 


mechanic, office man, employment man- 


ager and a_ technical engineer. — 2. 


Translating the information acquired 
in the interviews into terms of abstract 
accuracy. cleanliness. 


traits. Such as, 


speed, courtesy, carefulness, ete. 3. 
Defining those traits in terms of trait 
the trait 


the 


actions. The trait actions of 


“cleanliness” are: He is clean in 
works. He 
He needs no one to tell him to 
He 
climb into a sedan with dirty overalls. 


wheel. 


way he wears clean over- 


alls. 


wear clean overalls. does not 


does not leave a dirty steering 


At quitting time he leaves the 
tools and floor clean. He goes in and 
out ef the car with seats covered. He 
keeps the record cards clean so they 
can be read in the office. A poor me- 


wears a dirty shirt, sloppy 


chanic 
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The 


dress, has soiled teeth, everything dirty. 
He 


is clean personally, this will carry over 


A clean man will do clean work. 


into his work. 
Obtain a composite picture of seven classes 
of people by ranking the traits according to 


the frequency of mention. As, 


Traits Numbet Rank 
l. Accuracy ............. 8 | 
2. Technical Knowledge ...8 | 
3. Thoroughness .......... i | 
‘1. Cleanliness ........... 6 2 
SO ee ee ee ) 3 
G. FAMADIION «i. icinccdonc | | 
7. Interest in work........ | 


Viethod. This 
may be used by four classes of persons, 
- The public know 


the actions of a 


c. Evaluation of analysis 


may what con- 


stitutes trait eood 


automobile mechanic. 2. Automobile 
mechanics may know what is expected 
of them to be successful. 3 Employ- 


know 


hiring 


ment what traits 


to look 
mechanics. 


d. Results: 1. 


managers may 


for in automobile 


Phe public will co-operate 


better with the Motor Company. They 
will not take the wrone trait action 
of a poor mechanic as the policy of 


) 


the company. 2. The automobile me- 


chanic will strive to do those things 


which he knows will make him do better 
work. r. 
be aided in hiring better men. 4. 


know 


pected ol cood mechanics 


Employment managers will 
Ad- 


ministrators will what is ex- 


conclusion ts as follows: —Visual aids 


The 
should be used in the teaching of junior high 
school science, within their limitations. Care- 


fully 


class-room 


chosen films should enrich the regular 


activities, and many pupils will 


he inspired to continue these projects into 


life situations. 





————EE 
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Suggested Specifications for School Films 


LILLIAN 


kK. CONROY 


High School, Lexington. Massachusetts 


field of 


concerns the im 


NE interesting topic in the 
visual education 

provement of films for classroom use. 
Heretofore, 


better 


tried to 
of the so 


educators have secure 


films by selecting groups 


called “best films” from pictures already o1 


the market. A careful study of these groups 


shows that the films listed are not ideally 
suitable for school use, for they do not meet 
educational requirements to more than an 


approximate degree. 
It might he helpful for educators to go 
back into the field of 


to discuss and to formulate a set of practical 


educational research 
and definite specifications for school films, 
in order to co-operate with producers and 


scenario writers in developing from these 
specifications, actual plans for the films. The 
seven specifications suggested here are based 


offer a 


of obtaining a higher standard for the prepa 


on educational research and means 


ration and the production of school films 
Obviously, educators and producers will ob 
serve the following specifications, if films of 
high effectiveness are to be achieved: 

correct-lo scale, 


Films must be This spec 


fication is of extreme importance. Pictures 


le will 
help to those groups of 


that are 


correct-Lo-se 


prove a oreal 
children whose Sul 
roundings lead to that which is more deadly 
misinformation. \n ex 


Professor A. F. 


Columbia University. i] 


than ignorance, 


perience related by Payne 


of Teachers College. 


lustrates this point. Some small beys from 
the slums were enjoving their first visit to a 
Park. One lad began to search franticalls 
in the closely cut grass When asked if he 


had 


hunting for an elephant 


lost something, he replied that he was 


an animal which he 


* Editor's Note Miss Conroy's article was writter 
Harvard University i in 


should govern the makir 


cation at attempt to ade 


had 
that the 


' 
never seen. 
lad’s 
an elephant was due to two adjacent illustra- 


in his text-book. 


(An investigation revealed 


inaccurate idea of the size of 


One of these 
The 


other was a two inch picture of an elephant. 


tions on a page 
was a six inch picture of a chicken. 
The lad, knowing the size of a chicken, used 
it as a standard for determining what the size 


ot an elephant would be. 


/ ilims 


makes provision for the 


must be artistic. This specification 
cultivation of the 
pupil's aesthetic tastes. The artistic design- 
ing of films and presentation of pictures can 


develop high standards of appreciation. 


Films must be iu orth u hile. This speci fica- 
tion urges that only pictures whose content 
and vital 


message are ol significance are 


worth the labor and 


expense of a careful 


production. All films unquestionably should 


have a constructive 


moral, social, and civic 
influence. 


Films must be true lo life. This specifica- 


tion refers particularly to the filming of 
historical pictures as well as to realistic por- 
traval of social life and customs of the pres- 
ent day It means that all scenes and situa- 
tions must conform to facts and realities. Any 
must be avoided. Pictures 


form of dee eit 


must be free from all anachronisms. 


Films must be of immediate appeal. This 
spec i fie ation involves the prin iples of educa- 
tional psychology. Pupils must be taught the 
While the 


and 


new through their past experiences. 
titles. sub- 
they 


omitted and pul on the picture itself. In 


arrangement, style. diction, 


titles are important, often should be 


many cases important features in the picture 


should be pointed by moving diagrams. 
| f f 


eraduate work in the School of Edu 


ples of pedagogy and psychology which 


i part of he 


ne the prin 





we Suse 


et SEEM, 


: 
) 
| 
| 
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Films must secure favorable emotional re- 
actions. This specification directly aids the 
learning process. Since pictures are known 
to be so effective in emotional appeal, films 
made for the purpose of training in right 
ideals and ambitions should be devised. It 
is only through such training of the emotions 
that the right form of character can be de- 
veloped. Films should make no needless ref- 
erence to creed, political affiliation, or racial 
distinction. If a pupil is embarrassed by 
references of this nature, he often loses the 
full import of the message. 

Films must stimulate pupils to correct re- 
sponses. This specification refers especially 
to films for guidance purposes. The true 
effectiveness of guidance instruction may be 
measured by the self guidance or personal be- 
havior of the pupil. Films must combine such 
force and art as will warrant correct appli- 
cation of the guidance points given. 

Numerous investigations have demonstrated 
that the film has important educational values 
and that it can be of definite use in the 
school curriculum. The film can aid the 
pupil in three definite ways. In the first 
place, it is a powerful agency to widen his 
horizon. Secondly, it is an attractive and 
pleasing method by which ideals may be pre- 
sented. Thirdly, by pointing out the signifi- 
cance of inventions and by making contrasts 
and comparisons of manners and customs, it 
can develop in the student an appreciation 
of the progress of civilization. 

The film can be of great value to the edu- 
cator for it aids in the solving of many school 
problems. It can be used to vitalize teaching, 
to enrich the school curriculum, to correlate 
the different subjects offered, and to develop 
the group spirit. The film aids directly in 
helping to solve an important problem in the 
learning process—by offering illustrative ma- 
terial that is clear-cut and correct to scale. 
Nor is this all. The use of motion pictures 
in certain forms of instruction is of economic 


value in saving considerable time of in- 


struction without loss of efficiency in result, 

Because of its unlimited scope, the film can 
be used to supplement instruction by show- 
ing whatever illustrative material is needed 
in any and all classes. 

The following suggestions are offered con- 
cerning this supplementary use of the film 
in the study of science, of English, and of 
foreign languages. In the science classes, 
there are unlimited opportunities for this use 
of the film in the illustration of practical ap- 
plications of certain truths and formulas in 
the pupil’s everyday life. For example, pie- 
tures showing the method of steering vessels 
and ships will impress upon the mathematics 
student the practical worth of the laws per- 
taining to sun observation. Emphasis on this 
practical side is equally important in the 
study of physics and chemistry. 

In the English classes, a study of the 
masterpieces is far more interesting when 
supplemented by film pictures. A few ex- 
amples will make this clear. When a class 
is reading /ydlls of the King, film pictures 
can secure for the pupils a clearer under- 
standing of a very important element. name- 
ly, the ideals of chivalry and knighthood. 
These ideals can be portrayed correctly and 
attractively. How eagerly a class studying 
the DeCoverley Papers will welcome pictures 
of a real coffee house and illustrations of the 
manners, dress, and customs of Sir Roger’s 
time! Surely a study of /vanhoe will be 
found more attractive when the pupils see 
film productions of tournaments and jousts, 
of the life at castles and manor houses, and 
of buildings showing the architecture of that 
period. Educators cannot afford to disre- 
eard the power of the film to widen the 
pupil's horizon by offering views of the birth- 
places, the haunts, and associations of the 
famous authors whose works are studied. 

Equally valuable is this supplementary use 
of the film in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. Probably the most interesting ap 


proach to the study of Spanish, French, o1 
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German is made by showing carefully pre- 
pared pictures of the nature scenes, famous 
buildings and palaces, renowned works of art, 
industries of countries which use 


The 


drudgery of translation by giving definite in- 


and the 
these languages. film will lighten the 
formation and by eliminating hazy and in 
correct impressions. So much of the pupil's 
time and effort is given to the mechanics of 
translation that he is unable to appreciate 
the beauties of the masterpieces on account 
of his incomplete visualization. In a_ film 


Pecheur dIslande. all the 


charm and quaintness of life on the pictur 


production of 


esque coast of Brittany can be shown to the 


pupil. The text book, Espana Pintoresca, 
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offers a splendid collection of material for 
filming purposes. Although there are many 
stories that could be treated in this same way 
for the study of German, particular mention 
is made here to a screen production of 
Immensee. 

When educators take the film seriously, and 
go back into the field of educational research 
to study and to formulate a set of practical 
and definite specifications for school films, 
there will be found to be very few subjects 
in the entire curriculum that cannot benefit 
decidedly by the use of film. The right use 
of right film will mark a distinct and positive 


step forward in educational progress. 


Making the Neighborhood Motion Picture 
Theater a Community Institution (ITT) 


HARRIET 


HAWLEY 


LOCHER 


Director, Public Service and Educational Department, 
Crandall Theaters, Washington, D. C. 


N THE District of Columbia is a wealth 
of film 


without charge, except for transportation, 


available for educational use 
which was made for the specific purpose of 
sending out information valuable to the citi- 
zens of the United States. Through its vari- 
ous departments our government is producing 
films covering the nation’s resources, theit 
development and protection, as well as those 
films scientifically relating to public health 
and welfare. 

One of the problems is to educate the pub- 
lic to a realization of its obligations to see 
and promote the showing of these films in 
every community. A taste for visual informa- 
tion can be cultivated just as a taste for good 
reading is cultivated. If thinking people are 


bored with educational pictures, what can be 


expected from those whose opportunities in 
life have been limited? The late war dis 
closed an appalling percentage of illiteracy 


in our land: the universal use of these films 


would make a well informed people on all 


subjects most vital to good citizenship 
(whether they can write their names or not), 
and in addition these films would stimulate.a 
We have with- 


in our hands the medium with which to solve 


thirst for further information. 
many of our problems. It remains with the 
thinking public to learn to use it. In addition 
to the government films, we have interesting 
and instructive material from the Pan-Amer- 
ican countries and from the foreign legations. 

Our first effort with pupils from the public 
schools was made in behalf of the American 
Red Cross Society with their own film demon- 
strating America’s share in establishing the 
Bakule School for the Crippled Children of 
Prague. In conjunction with this we used 
a film from the Czechoslovak Legation, The 
Sokol Society, picturing the activities of a 
group which meets once in five years in the 
city of Prague. It is a remarkable picture of 


12.000 men and 12.000 women in mass calis- 
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IIS 


thenic exercises. ‘This showing was given 
in the projection room of our largest down- 
town theatre with two classes from the Force 
School under their teacher, Helen Hayden 
Gibbs; and two classes from the John Eaton 
School who were brought to the theatre in 
busses by their Mothers’ Club. Schools in 
the vicinity of our six neighborhood theatres 
attended the showing of this same program 
during school hours, and for several weeks 
after, subjects of equal interest were shown 
at intervals until all participating in the ex- 
periment were convinced of the educative and 
stimulative value of such subjects for school 
use. 

There is no appropriation for visual in- 
struction for the schools of the District of 
Columbia and only a small number of their 
assembly rooms are provided with projection 
machines, hence the free use of our neighbor- 
hood theatres with all equipment and the free 
use of the above mentioned films were the 
only means to employ if the children of 
Washington were to be kept abreast of the 
times in the use of this new medium for 
education. The entrance of the motion pic- 
ture theatre into the educational field is truly 
an innovation, but the sincerity of our pur- 
pose carried us over all obstacles. The 
credit is however entirely due to our broad- 
minded and _ fearless Superintendent of 
Schools, Dr. Frank W. Ballou, who, in con- 
sidering the project, saw only the benefit the 
children of Washington would reap from the 
experiment. Because this work will inevita- 
bly hold its place in the history of the devel- 
opment of the educational use of the screen, 
the names of all who were directly concerned 
in its establishment are given. 

Representatives of the Board of Education 
and Departmental Heads of the United States 
Government met in the writer's studio over 
the Metropolitan Theatre, May 25, 1923, for 
the purpose of making final arrangements for 
accepting Mr. Crandall’s offer of the free use 


of his neighborhood theatres as class rooms 


for visual instruction for the Public Schools 
Those present were Assistant 


Schools Stephen E. 


of Washington. 
Superintendent — of 
Kramer; Supervising Principals, Robert L. 
Haycock, H. M. Johnson, Ephraim G. Kim- 
ball, and Flora k. Hendley; Principal of the 
Americanization School, Maude E. Aiton: 
Teacher, Helen C. Kiernan: Helen Hayden 
Gibbs and Julia W. Shaw, Force School: 
Professor F. Dean McClusky of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois representing the committee on 
visual education of the National Education 
Association and co-operating with the Will 
H. Hays Committee on Public Relations; U. 
S. Department of 
Divisions, Motion Picture Department, F. W. 


Agriculture, Publications 


Perkins, Raymond Evans, Myrtle Brown: and 
representing the Forestry Division, H. R. 
Kylie. 

There were many things to be considered 
in the acceptance of this offer, the most im- 
portant of which were the difficulties that 
would necessarily arise in the correlation of 
these films with the regular school curricu- 
lum; but with the hearty co-operation of all 
it was hoped that the plan might be success- 
fully carried through. It was decided that the 
Board of Education would assign a special 
teacher whose entire time should be given to 
this work and that the regular classes would 
begin with the fall term. 

Our theatres were not idle during the sum- 
mer months. The drawing power of films 
was recognized as a valuable asset for the 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools opening soon 
after the close of the regular school term. 
Under the direction of their organizing Super- 


H. Moffatt Bradley. the govern- 


\ isor. Vrs. 


ment films were used to carry on the same line 


of instruction which had been given for the 


public schools. To increase the attendance. 
motion pictures were made of the classes at 
the doors of the various churches engaged in 
the work. These pictures were shown in thei 
own local communities as had been done for 


the Municipal Play Grounds. 
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Probably the most interesting and fai 
reaching of all our activities are those as 
Publi: 
foreign-born seeking 


Maude E. Aiton. 
principal of the school. with Helen C. Kier- 


\ mericanization 
adult 


to qualify for citizenship. 


sociated with the 


School for the 


nan, teacher, were the first to try out this 
new agency in a practical way and along 


They 


jection room an intensive summer course ol 


definite lines. established in our pro 
evening classes to accommodate the students 
employed during the day. I had planned to 
later, because it 


efforts to 


tell of this development 
seems the pinnacle of out con 
tribute to the civic needs of Washington; but 
to follow what has been accomplished chrono 
logically and give the Americanization School 
full credit and the place it deserves as the 
pioneer in adapting the use of government 
films for school instruction, it must come at 
this time, as their work was in operation two 
months before the public schools began their 
regular course under a teacher’s direction. 
The projection room seating 90 persons was 
taxed to its capacity through the entire sum 
mer course with students representing 17 to 


\ wall map and blackboard 


were added to our equipment which included 


20) nationalities. 


a piano, and the work room of our theatre 
assumed the atmosphere of any other class 
room. It was quickly seen there could be 
no success in using the films as an aid to the 
mastery of English and the full understanding 
of citizenship unless the teachers interested 
carefully worked out a methodology based up 
on the immediate needs of the foreign group. 
A report was published the following yea 
embodying the underlying principles, psycho 
logical and pedagogical, and also the methods 
used. In this report a complete outline of 
each lesson is given with the title of the film. 
subject matter included, vocabulary appeai 
books for 
lists of questions and points for discussion. 


The co-authors. Miss Aiton and Mrs. Kiernan. 


have made a valuable contribution to the field 


ing on screen, reference and the 
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of visual instruction which will be found use- 
ful to all interested in this work. 
Further 


film have been made and are to be published 


tests as to the real value of the 
hy the Bureau of Education. Public demon- 
strations with the classes have been given for 
the National Education Association Conven- 
tion in Washington in July, 1924; for the New 
York Visual Education Association in New 
York City, April, 1925; and for the Adult 
Educational Section, N. E. A. 


ference called by Dr. Tigert at the Interior 


a special con- 


Department, February, 1926; and for the Na- 
Academy of Visual 
Department of Agriculture Laboratory, in 
1926. 


tional Instruction in the 
February. 
Phe use of the government films for the in- 


struction of the foreign-born answers a dual 


purpose. They not only learn to speak 
English from the simple and direct vocabu- 
lary used in the titles of pictures showing 
occupations with which they are familiar in 
their own country, but at the same time they 
are learning citizenship, and all in one-third 
of the time heretofore employed. American 
songs are a part of the lessons and it is not 
unusual when subjects showing the natural 
wonders of our land are given for them to 
ask to sing America the Beautiful. It is easy 
to envision a great field of usefulness opening 
for the screen in connection with our foreign- 
born element, in the mining and industrial 
centers where they are segregated in large 
croups in their employment; in the congested 
tenement house districts of large cities where 
they have entered into the life of our nation 
without any knowledge of the vastness of our 
country. its resources and the opportunities it 
otters outside of the large cities. This is a 
work that has no limitations and that can and 
should be extended from coast to coast through 
the interest of patriotic citizens and organiza- 
tions. Wherever there are groups of the for- 
eign-born. these government films should be 
brought to them in such form that they can 


cain a clear understanding and appreciation 
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of what America confers upon them with her 
gift of citizenship. 

The use of the motion picture theatre fo1 
educational purposes depends upon local con 
ditions. The Crandall Theatres in their loca- 
tions cover nearly all sections of the city. 
In October 1923, when, with the regular term, 
the public school visual instruction classes 
opened under the direction of Elizabeth Dyer, 
the teacher assigned to this work by the Board 
of Education, we had six neighborhood 
theatres and one downtown house in which 
to operate. The latter was used to accom- 
modate the schools of the southwest section 
where there was no Crandall Theatre. In 
order to do this the regular morning show 
was delayed one half hour allowing the 
classes to come in at nine-thirty. 

It is impossible to say what can be done in 
another community. There are hours in the 
day when every neighborhood theatre is not 
in use for its legitimate business. In all my 
past years of experience with women’s clubs 
and motion picture committees, | have always 
found the exhibitors generous and willing to 
co-operate in every way with the public in- 
terests, and | am forced to confess that in 
almost every instance the so-called co-opera- 
tion came from the exhibitor alone. In my 
present position | have learned this was due 
to the public’s lack of understanding of the 
motion picture as a business. 

For the purpose of giving Miss Dyer a 
practical and working knowledge of the 
general routine incident to the booking, re- 
viewing, transporting and showing films in 
the theatres, her headquarters during the 
first year were in our studio. Here the films 
were carefully studied in order to correlate 
them with the school curriculum. The magni- 
tude of what has been accomplished by Miss 
Dyer in this alone is almost unbelievable. 


She sends out weekly preparatory lesson 


sheets on all films for use of the teachers 
of the Sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th grades. Mr. 
Edison once stated that films would eventual- 
ly “take the place of” textbooks. I| believe 
that most educators agree their value lies in 
supplementing the work of the textbook. The 
teacher and the textbook cannot be supplant- 
ed by visual material but may with proper 
use be valuably supplemented. 

The hours chosen for these classes are be- 
fore the closing of the morning and afternoon 
sessions so that the pupils could be dismissed 
directly from the theatres. They are marched 
from the school to the theatre, regular places 
being assigned. Absolute order and concen- 
tration in the lesson prevails. One and two- 
reel films are used, preferably one-reel, so 
that the time may allow for a repeat of the 
subject. One reel consumes from twelve to 
fifteen minutes in running. In the time al- 
lotted, fifty minutes, there is discussion and 
participation in the lesson by the pupils in 
addition to the viewing of the motion picture. 
Opportunity for pupils to give short im- 
promptu talks before a larger group than the 
home group provides training which is in- 
valuable. 

After the first year, Miss Dyer was given 
one assistant so that the visual instruction 
work might be amplified along other lines 
in the class room with special lessons with 
slides and other visual aids, 

Since the inaugurating of this work we have 
added two new theatres to our neighborhood 
list. The three years of this educational 
work have not alone proven the neighborhood 
theatre to be a contributive factor in the com- 
munity life, but we have won the entire 
confidence of the citizens of Washington, and 
it has given every man connected with our 
theatre a broader vision and clearer under- 
standing of his own responsibilities to the 


public he serves. 


(The next article in this series will appear in the September issue.) 


Eprror’s Nore: Sokol Society Film, 1440 Broadway, New York City, N. Y., in care of the Consulate 


General, Czechoslovak Legation; the Americanization 


texthook may be secured for $1.00 from Miss 


Maude FE. Aiton, Americanization School, Webster School Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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The Sleeping Giant in Education 


C. E. MAHAFFEY 


President, Department of Visual Education, 


Vorthwestern Ohio T eae hers {ssociation. 


HERE is a sleeping giant in education 
that is just beginning to awaken. 
When this giant is fully aroused and 
his tremendous power is put into action there 
will be the greatest revolution in educational 
procedure that the world has yet known. 

Here and there over this country a few 
pioneers have caught the spirit of this mighty 
force and a glimpse of the unlimited possi- 
bilities which it holds for education—an edu- 
cation that will train boys and girls for a real. 
not a pseudo citizenship. An education that 
will teach boys and girls to think, not make 
machines of them. An education that will 
build character, not destroy it. An education 
that will be pulsating with life, not the dead, 
antiquated thing which we are at present 
pleased to call education. An education that 
will be a cross-section of life as it is really 
lived, not a thing almost entirely remote from 
life as education is today. 

Outside the educational world this force is 
like a roaring lion seeking whom he may 
devour. There is not a town of any size in 
the world where his influence is not felt. 
There are indeed comparatively few people 
in this country at least, who do not come unde: 
his influence daily. He spreads evil as well 
as good, perhaps more evil than good. His 
principal aim is material wealth and all scru 
ples are cast aside in order that his ends may 
he gained. The characters of boys and girls, 
men and women mean little to him. Too often 
those things are portrayed that appeal to the 
baser instincts in man. Anything that will 
draw the crowds is legitimate. In every civil 
ized community in the land he entertains a 
large percentage of the children of that com 
munity at least once each week, moulding their 
characters for good or bad. His influence in 


too manv instances is sinister and demoraliz 


ing to youth. His influence is reflected in the 
actions and customs of our young people of 
today. Their ideas of morality and conduct 
toward those of the opposite sex are formed 
more by his influence than most people know, 
or realize. 

It is perhaps not wise to continue this dis- 
cussion in allegorical fashion but rather to 
speak directly on a subject that should be 
the concern of every thinking person who 
pretends to be doing educational work. In 
connection with this discussion there are a 
few facts that are axiomatic. Every informed 
person knows that commercially the motion 
picture industry is one of the marvels of 
the modern world. This industry is not yet 
thirty years old, yet at present it ranks fourth 
umong all our industries. Movie theater au- 
diene es outnumbet the ( ombined audiences of 
churches, sports, and other assemblies. There 


is a significance in this fact alone which can- 


not be ignored; namely, that the motion pic- 
ture has a fascination for human _ beings, 


voung and old, that is greater than any other 
one thing now existing. It is not necessary to 
analyze the reasons for this situation since 
the truth of the matter is evident to everyone. 


Now let us 


the motion picture, has appealed to mankind 


go a step further. This thing, 
and aroused his interest as nothing else in 
the world has done up to the present time. 
Is there any sane reason for supposing that 
the motion picture would lose its effectiveness 
if used for educational purposes? It must 
be apparent that it would not. The time is 
most assuredly coming when the motion pic- 
ture. combined with other visual aids, will 
revolutionize education 

In educational circles everywhere there is a 
barrier of conservatism that is not conducive to 


There have been so many fads in 


progress 
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education that school men everywhere have 


entrenched themselves in traditionalism. Time 


and again they have sallied forth driven on 
by the enthusiasm of a “new movement” onl) 


to be later repulsed and driven back to the 


fortifications of the “cross question and silly 


answer. And to-day perhaps 90% of out 


teachers are firmly entrenched behind these 
fortifications. Is it littke wonder that the 


statements of any text book, however absurd 
they might be, are accepted by teachers and 
pupils without question. It is almost criminal 
to train boys and girls in such a situation. 

Visual education has demonstrated, how- 
ever, that it is not a fad. It does not rest on 
a theoretical foundation such as some of out 
educational fulminations of the past have 
done, for it is already in successful operation 
in thousands of schools. 

There are some phases of visual education 
that are litthe understood by school people 
as a whole. This situation has led to many 
false ideas in regard to its use. Some have 
the idea that visual aids are used because they 
arouse interest by their power to entertain. 
This is an entirely erroneous conception for 
the reason that visual aids are to be used and 
studied as intensively as any text book ever 
was. Unless they are used in this way it is 
better to leave them alone. 

In the production of educational films we 
have, at present, a problem of considerable 
proportions. When the theatrical producer 
makes a film it is done from his viewpoint. 
He is likely to feel that unless he mixes in 
entertainment with his subject matter his film 


will be a failure. Unfortunately we have a 
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On the 


other hand more films than ever before are 


large number of films of this class. 


being produced from the educator’s point of 
view and are being supervised by men who 
understand that the film is to be used as a 
text to be studied and not as entertainment. 
The films being produced by Yale University 
illustrate this newer point of view. 

Another false conception of visual aids and 
especially motion pictures is that they leave 
nothing for the student to do, and that there 
further 


This is the greatest error of all. 


is therefore no incentive for study. 
kvery 
eood educational film leaves an intense, 
inner desire on the part of the student to find 
It leads to study 


More 


and more thinking educators are coming to 


out more about that subject. 


and research that means something. 


agree with Kilpatrick of Columbia University 
that education through or by means of co- 
ercion is a failure. Textbook teaching as it 
is done in almost every classroom in the land 
is based upon the principle of coercion. Fur- 
thermore, there is not an administrator any- 
where. in whose schools text books alone are 
used, who can deny this assertion truthfully. 
The time is not far distant when educators 
will know that visual education is the key that 
will unlock the door to a child’s inner interest. 

Visual education is indeed a sleeping giant 
waiting to be awakened. It will probably 
be many vears before he is fully aroused and 
conscious of his power. Just now he is be- 
vinning to stir and with his full awakening 
will come a new era in education that will 
be more far reaching in its effect on civiliza 


tion than is now conceivable. 





The Educational Screen Publishes ten issues a year. 


The next number will appear 


in September. 
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Among the Magazines and Books 


Conducted by 


NATIONAL BoarRp OF ReviEW MAGAZINI 
(March-April) “The School The 


sity and the Motion Picture” is 


U niver- 
an address 
delivered by Professor Irving N. Countryman 
of Yale University before the National Better 
Films Conference in New York City recently. 
Professor Countryman cites the rapidly in 
creasing use of the motion picture in educa- 
tion as one significant feature of the enriched 
curriculum in practice in the present-day 


school. He says: 


Motion picture apparatus is an essential 
and part of all modern 
equipment. The use of motion pictures as an 
aid in teaching science, history, English, thrift, 
fire-prevention, safety-first and other subjects 
Not only 
the student thus obtain a breadth and scope 
of knowledge not otherwise easily and eco- 
nomically imparted, but he also acquires a 


necessary school 


is increasing tremendously. does 


ready facility in interpreting a motion picture 
in the same manner that he secures the ability 
to read appreciatively by reading. 

The function of the university, college and 
normal school in the movement he defines as 


follows: 


These departments of visual education, by 
conducting extensive research in the use of 
visual aids for teaching to determine how to 
use motion pictures and other visual helps 
in a scientifically correct pedagogical man 
ner, are making a contribution to the cause 
of education. 

The number of 
courses in visual education is constantly in 
creasing. Such the study of 
the historical development of the employment 
of all kinds of visual aids and of the psycho- 
logical principles underlying their use; class 
room and auditorium methods of using such 
material; the care and use of the tools of 
visual aids: the administration and 
vision of this type of teaching and the physical 
distribution of such aids. In fact 
has already begun to appear that in special 
fields such as history, geography, biology, 
forestry, and engineering, teacher 


universities which offer 


courses stress 


super- 


ey iden e 


training 


Marion F. LANPHIER 


visual instruction. 
functions of the university 
are the production of educational motion pic- 
tures and the maintenance of film and slide 
distributing centers. Since universities exist 
not for commercial profit but for public serv- 
ice, other institutions and organizations thus 
can secure at a nominal cost the use of such 


includes the use of 
Other growing 


material. 

The university is really the logical type 
of institution to play a leading part in the 
development of the film as an educational 
Such an permanent; it 
is independent and unbiased in thought; it 
has funds; and it has already developed the 
technique of research in related fields. 

Hence a university is in a unique position 
to play a leading part in determining what 
films are most teachable and to develop a 
Just as these 
institutions aim to put only the best literature 
in the hands of their pupils, so only the best 
motion pictures are being used and will be 
used for Thus not only the im- 


parting of knowledge is added, but a taste 
} 


aid. institution is 


propel technique or method. 


instruction. 


or good films is cultivated. 


(nd yet it is obvious that no university or 
college can make the maximum contribution 


toward visual instruction “behind closed 


doors” but must conduct the study of what 


films are suitable and teachable, and how 


they may best be used, in close co-operation 


with the elementary and secondary schools. 


The use of film material and the type of 
film material may be quite different in the 
twelfth grade from what it is in the third 
grade. The university with its own great 
resources, with close co-operation with schools 
can help to determine suitable films for a 
particular grade and how to use them in that 
srade. 

The effect of the film upon the emotional 
life of the child is also a question calling 
for careful consideration. 


Films which show how animals co-operate 
cannot do otherwise than stimulate co-opera- 


tion. A motion picture showing how life 
hegins helps eradicate foolish ideas. Fire 
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prevention films lessen carelessness. Thrift 
films stimulate thrift. Historical motion pic- 
tures can bring out in clear definition the 
perseverance and enthusiasm of Columbus, the 
ideals of the Pilgrims, the privations of the 
early settler and frontiersmen, the patriotism 
of Washington, or the devotion of southern 
women to the cause of the Confederacy. This 
emotional effect of the film is far reaching. 
Hence there is need of the greatest care in 
providing that the student sees only films 
adapted to his age and needs. 

ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG (April 22nd )—*Bon- 
sels’ Maya the Bee in Film” is the title of an 
illustrated page from this Leipzig publica- 
tion which speaks of the production as “with- 
out doubt one of the most interesting film 
projects of the year 1926.” Maya the Bee 
and Her Adventure is drawn from Waldemar 
Bonsels’ book of the same name, and four 
years of intensive work have been spent on 
its making. 

“Here for the first time,” says the writer, 
“is an attempt made to bring into film a 
picture true to life from the insect world 
a nature story in a very vivid dramatic form. 
The little bee, Maya, in her long flight into 
the wide strange world makes her acquaint- 
ance with all the forest creatures. 

“The adventures that little Maya experi- 
ences when she leaves her home in the old 
castle garden are literally portrayed; we see 
how she earns the gratitude of Kurt, the rough 
beetle who has fallen on his back and is 
helpless until Maya draws down a twig for 
him to cling to, and how he rescues her in 
return when she is entangled in the meshes 
of the spider Thekla, whom we also inci- 
dentally see making her ominous web. The 
opening of a rosebud to the full rich flower 
which serves as a resting place for little Maya, 
the development of the butterfly Fritz from 
the caterpillar to the white winged wonder 
and the evolution of a dragonfly are also 
minutely shown. 

“The capture of Maya by the hornets fol- 
lows; then is shown how she overhears in 


her dungeon the plot to storm the castle 
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of het people, how she escapes and finds 
her way back to warn them in the nick of 
time, and, finally, the great battle of the 
bees and the hornets, terminating in the vic- 
tory of the latter, are among the greatest 
triumphs of film art.” 


Tue Nation (April 28th)—A_ book re- 
view on “The Pageant of America: A Pic- 
torial History of the United States” (Yale 
University Press: 15 volumes), edited by 
Ralph Henry Gabriel and a distinguished 
staff of associates, gives a comprehensive ac- 
count of the first few volumes so far released. 

“The volumes,” says Mark Van Doren, the 
author of the review, “speak in pictures of the 
visible changes which have come over the 
North American continent since the first white 
men came from the East, and even—if a 
certain introductory section be considered 
since the first red men came from the North- 
west.” 

As projected and as so far published it 
promises to become the richest of available 
documents illuminating for the layman’s eye 
that American past concerning which he grows 
more intelligently curious every year. 

The first and third volumes, already come 
to hand, reveal the method of the work as 
a whole and make it clear that the audience 
kept in mind by the editors was a wide one 
so wide indeed as to take in historians at the 
one end and children at the other. No hu- 
man being, | am sure, can have seen all of 
these pictures before, and no human being can 
fail to find most of them interesting. As a 
description of the first volume, “Adventures in 
the Wilderness,” will show, the pictures de- 
rive from a vast variety of sources: and it 
should be remarked that together with the 
competent captions which accompany them 
they constitute the entire body of the work 

there being no “text” as such. After a brief 
but expert statement by Mr. Gabriel concern- 
ine the ground which is to be covered in this 
volume come sections. edited and introduced 
respectively by Clark Wissler, Constance 
Lindsay Skinner, and William Wood, dealing 
with the American Indian, with the first ex- 
plorers and the later settlers of the Thirteen 
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Colonies and the West Indies, and with the 
struggle in the forests of Canada and the Mid- 
dle West between Britain France. The 
illustrations, which average perhaps three to 


and 


a page, run all the way from obscure wood- 
cuts dug out of old treatises and travel books, 
or maps reproduced from sixteenth-century 
atlases, to twentieth-century photographs, mu- 
mural 
decorations in State capitols and public li- 


seum exhibits, magazine drawings, 
braries, and paintings by Frederic Remington, 


Edwin Blashfield, Winslow Homer, or an- 
other. 

The third volume, called “Toilers by Land 
and Sea,” is substantially an account of Amer- 
ican agriculture. We begin on a medieval 
English manor among medieval horses and 
plows and end up on an lowa farm among 
great sloping barns and in the hearing of 
complicated machinery. The experience is 
hardly one to be forgotten; and in this par- 
ticular kind of contribution, | suspect, will 
I note that 


American commerce. 


the “Pageant” chiefly excel. For 
volumes are to come on 
industry, letters, art, architecture, drama, and 
be one volume de 


sports. Then there will 


voted to the frontier, two to our wars, two 
to our politicians, and one to our “idealism.” 
I await the last with some trepidation, and 
If I feel at 
have been ente1 
other 
life as a 


somewhat at a loss for an image. 
all secure, it is because | 
tained and 
volumes 


informed by these two 
before in my 


reader or as a porer over pictures. 


as seldom 


(May 
“Movies in the Arctic” is the heading 
of Earl Rossman’s Black 
Sunlight, published by the American branch 
of the Oxford University 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
15th) 
for a book review 
Press. Several of 
the incidents here noted. were mentioned in an 
THE EDUCATIONAL 


19206. 


account published — in 


SCREEN of January. 


It would be surprising if there were not at 
present a widespread interest in the Arctic, 
and a receptive audience for anybody who 
has been there and can entertainingly report 
his observations. Earl Rossman, author of 
Black Sunlight, has been there—and has gone 
there again to attend the present Polar con- 
vention——spending a year at and in the neigh 
borhood of Wainwright, with the purpose of 
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taking motion pictures of Eskimo life. As 
says Vilhjalmur Stefansson, writing the pre- 
face: “There are a good many people who 
want to know what any strange land seems 
like to a new-comer. That is exactly what 
Rossman tells you. His Arctic is the kind of 
Arctic that the intelligent traveler will meet 
who has the sympathetic and open eyes that 
go with a tolerant but distinctly foreign point 
of view. Black Sunlight is the im- 
pressions of a first visit, in that respect some- 
thing like Borup’s A Tenderfoot with Peary. 
It is the new-comer’s truth about the Arctic.” 

Wainwright village, the author 
settled with his camera, is about 90 miles from 
Point and within 1300 miles of the 
Pole, a trading post with a shack in which 
the motion picture photographer set up his 


where 


) 
Barrow 


Arctic housekeeping, and a score of igloos, 
hardly distinguishable from the flat, barren, 
they stood. 
Photographing the Aurora, getting acquainted 


snow-covered land on which 
with the natives, planning his film and en- 


caging his “company” and entertaining the 
village on one occasion by the first motion 
picture these Eskimos had ever seen, filled the 
author’s time during the winter. The return 
of the sun enabled him to “shoot” his neigh- 
bors, and assemble the scenes necessary to 
make his film picture. 

He found 


“There 


a leading lady in Kivalina: 
Eskimo 


above the others because of 
her native beauty and 


was one woman 


who stood out 
activities ; 

Her dark eyes danced and her hair was beauti- 
fully black, although it possessed the usual 
Eskimo coarseness. Her hands were deft and 
with a certain rude grace which was apparent 
enough despite her clumsy garments and her 
short stature.” But the star was tempera- 
mental, and determined to be pictured, if at 
all, according to her own ideas of the busi- 
ness. “I would fix the braids on her head 
a certain way. My leading woman promptly 
switched about and arranged the braids to 
suit herself. I posed her full face in front 
‘But no, we artists must have 
our way, insisted the heroine, and at the cru- 
cial moment ducked 


stormed, protested. 


of the camera. 
her head. I argued, 
Would Kivalina 
Of course she wouldn’t . 
Gum-drops and calico finally overcame 
a proud spirit.” 


be reasonable? 
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One would go far in life or literature to 
find odder contrast than Mr. Rossman achiev- 
ed with his outdoor motion picture theater. 
He had brought with him a portable projec- 
tor and some films taken in Africa. A screen 
was made by building up blocks of snow, and 
the audience squatted on the frozen tundra. 
“The high spot of the African film was a 
Kaffir dance. . . . As the first feet of 
the dance-picture unwound before the startled 
eyes of the natives they broke into laughter! 
The idea of people being so foolish as to go 
naked was too much for the Eskimo sense of 
humor. . . . The motion picture con- 
tinued. The African natives glided and 
dipped and posed on the snow-screen. The 
Eskimos now had ceased laughing and were 
watching intently. Suddenly they realized 
that the magic men were dancing. 
Imagine my momentary astonishment when 
the Eskimos, without a word, rose en masse 
and did their own dance! 

“The situation was grotesque. On_ the 
screen the African natives danced naked under 
the sun. Here, opposite to them, 
on this bare coast of the Polar Sea, Eskimos 
began dancing under the Aurora Borealis.” 

The comfortable reader may well be grate- 
ful to Mr. Rossman for an interesting and in- 
formative book, photographically illustrated. 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER (April) 
Herbert S. Marshutz discusses the question 
“Do Motion Pictures Injure the Eyes?”, ad- 
vancing the opinion that the effect of movies 
on the eyes has been misunderstood for years, 
the first impressions dating back to a time 
when motion picture projection was not at 


all like it is today. 


At the present time several millions of 
people of all ages visit motion picture houses 
every day. Ninety per cent of them will 
suffer no inconvenience to their eyes. But 
there is nevertheless an undercurrent of belief 
firmly imbedded in the public mind in the 
United States and wherever pictures are 
shown, that movies hurt the eyes. Now why 
is this the case? 

Every condition that is somewhat unusual, 
and any circumstance under which the eye 
must work differently than in any other vis- 
ual effort. are a hundred times less objection- 
able than 15 or 20 years ago. During that 
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early period, there were many flaws both 
in picture making and picture showing. 

Today the owners of picture theaters are 
doing a great deal to make the eyes of their 
audiences more comfortable. To begin with, 
better films are being made—better and more 
gentle lighting effects, less harsh contrasts, 
fewer glaring white surfaces. Then, theaters 
are not the terrible black holes they used to 
be. Faint house-lights are on continually 
the theater is partly illuminated. There are 
special acts in various colors. We have “non- 
flickering” projection, and film without flaws 
and scratches. 


The author analyzes the unusual conditions 
under which the eye must function in a pic- 
ture house, but declares that the normal eve 
should have no difficulty, particularly if the 
audience will make use of the “rest periods” 
provided by the musical numbers or vaude- 
ville acts which form a part of the program. 


He says: 


For years | have made a practice of look- 
ing around the theatre, studying the decorative 
effects, noting the ornamentations—anything 
to get the eyes on different light and at dif- 
ferent angles. This has proven very restful. 
Nothing will tire eyes more than looking 
too steadily at one point or at one kind of 
object. Even gazing for just a minute 
at one color, one letter, produces what we 
know as retinal fatigue. This is involved 
in most discomforts experienced from pro- 
longed use of the eyes at theaters, or any 
steady observation at any distance, near or 
far. 

Some good advice is included for the habit- 
ual picture-goer. 

Those persons who sit very far down in 
front are apt to feel quite some eye-strain 
due to the increased brilliancy of the screen 
at this point, the undesirable angle at which 
the head must be held. and the close position 
itself. If movies do give you uncomfortable 
eye sensations, by no means sit closer than 
half-way down. It is better to wait for a 
good seat than to take a bad one. 
can’t see clearly or comfortably three-fourths 
of the way back, it is quite likely that it is 
not the picture at all and your eyes should 


If you 


he examined. 
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Persons whose suffer at the movies 
owe it to themselves to do everything pos- 
sible to prevent such an undesirable after- 
math to an evening’s entertainment. Com- 
plete relief is nearly always within their reach 
with the proper optical help. 

THe Worip Review (May 17th)—‘‘The 
Wonders of the Water World” by Marjorie 
Capron runs a sub-head. “Motion Pictures 
Now Tell the Mysterious Story of Life Amid 


the Dim Phosphorescent Lights and Tangled 


eyes 


Forests at Ocean Bottom,” an article which 
seems to be inspired by an item concerning 
Ira J. Ingraham, who made the photographic 
record of the world tour of the yacht Spee- 
jacks and who was camera man for Burton 
Holmes in his globe travels. Mr. Ingraham 
is now making a film on the life history of 
the eel. 

The article is largely devoted to an ac- 
count of man’s growing knowledge about the 


sea and its life. 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS JOURNAL (April, 1926) 
Enlarging Outline 
Maps” by Ira N. Van Hise, Department of 


“Reproducing and 
Geography, Chicago Normal College, con- 
tains directions for duplicating desk outline 
maps, or making a map enlargement for the 
blackboard. 


using stencils are also outlined. 


wall or Practical methods of 
Professor 
Van Hise concludes his article by saying: 
There is a likelihood that too much time 
may be spent on the making of maps. All of 
us are not born artists or cartographers and 
it is too much to expect accurate work of all 
pupils. It is, therefore, better to have maps 
copied from the work of good map makers 
than to try to develop a skill in free hand 
sketching, which in many cases will result in 
a distortion of shapes and a failure to pro- 
duce proper proportions. There is an ad- 
vantage gained in placing details within an 
outline map to represent conditions within 
the area. But when the map is completed 
it should be used and reviewed by the one 
who made it so that the placement of the 
features established on the map may _ be 
thoroughly understood and remembered. Only 
then is the map really one’s own, and only 
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then can satisfaction be felt in the project 
which has been completed. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Monitor (April 
12th) 


an account of the value of the film as an ad- 


“Geography Enlivened by Film” is 


junct to the geography lesson, as brought 
out at a London education conference by 
the showing of some unusual films of various 
countries. 


British Industrial Films has started an in- 
teresting line of film lessons covering those 
parts of the world that are often the outposts 
of civilization, and in any case apt to remain 
as mere names in the memory of children. 

The lesson upon Nigeria, which may be 
given by the individual teacher with a small 
apparatus available to most schools serves 
to illustrate what can be done to enlarge the 
scope of the geography lesson. The old-time 
pupil would probably have memorized the 
fact that Nigeria is on the west coast of Africa 
with an export trade of palm oil, ivory, and 
india rubber, and a moist and undesirable 
climate, all of which though useful informa- 
tion would make but small impression upon 
a child, it would often be confused with other 
countries possessing the same characteristics, 
and which, like Nigeria, are “a long way 
away. 

Before a film lesson the children have al- 
ready learned on the map where Nigeria is. 
They know what the climate is like and all 
about the rivers and the general formation 
of the country, but it is through the industries 
and the daily life of the people that Nigeria 
will become to them a definite conception, a 
“real live place” as a child describes it. The 
film in question takes the ever-developing cot- 
ton growing in Nigeria as the focusing point. 
Cotton growing is one of the great industries 
of this vast tract of West Africa. The chil- 
dren see a cotton plantation on the film. 
The cotton plants are set out on regular ridges 
in flat and open country. Here are the women 
picking the cotton in the plantation. The 
boll of soft downy stuff, the raw cotton, is 
illustrated. The Nigerian porters are carry- 
their heads to the 
market where European merchants buy it 
to send to Europe, and they can walk all 
day in 


ing away the sacks on 


this manner. Down the government 


road the cotton is being taken on mules and 
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“ 


camels to the “ginnery.” Here are the natives 
sorting and grading the cotton ready for 
the cleaning. But there is plenty of cotton 
clearing still done by hand in the native way. 
The pictures are full of movement with the 
natives cleaning the cotton with wires, and 
the native girls are preparing what is cleaned 
for spinning, putting it into the large native 
baskets as they sit against the clay wall. In 
Nigeria both the men and the women spin 
and here are the weavers making a thick, 
strong cloth which will take years to wear out. 
The natives dye it in indigo pits a deep blue 
color, and prefer it to anything from Europe. 
The Nigerian cotton weavers have been work- 
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ing their looms for centuries and are famous 
throughout Northern Africa for their skill. 
These men shown in the film are the “Hausas” 
of Northern Nigeria, the dominant race, and 
their farming methods are age-long. The cot- 
ton growing is a native industry and is not 
carried out by natives working under white 
owners. 

Gradually as the film moves slowly enough 
to allow us to see the details of the pictures 
the interest in Nigeria grows. There is no 
time to hear about the oil palms and _ the 
great timber forests, but they form part of 
the Nigerian industries which belong to an- 
other story. 


Book Reviews 


The Cinema in Education, by Sir James 
Marchant, K.B.E., L.L.D. 
Unwin Ltd., London, 1925. 

This book is “a report of the psychological 
investigation conducted by special sub-com- 


George Allen & 


mittees appointed by The Cinema Commission 
of Enquiry established by The National Coun- 
cil of Public Morals.” Of the relatively few 
intelligent efforts as yet being made to get 
at the correct and impartial facts concern- 
ing the value of the cinema in education, this 
seems to bear all the ear marks of reliability. 
The author merely relates in the simplest ex- 
positional manner, the problems of research. 
the methods of experimentation and testing 
the amounts learned, the scheme of analysis, 
the analyses themselves, a summary of the 
conclusions made, together with four appen- 
dices of tables and statistics, followed by the 
Committee’s formal report. It is not prac- 
tical to attempt any resume, here, of the ex- 
periment, its methods and analyses; the book 
itself is the answer. But, some of the conclu- 
sions might be enumerated, for they are in- 
teresting and valuable, drawn as they were, 
by persons thoroughly trained and of vary- 
ing educational and professional standings 
and interests. 

find that 


“the history of the research is one of a strenu- 


Under “General Remarks.” we 


ous attempt to defeat the cinema on its own 


ground. This proved, however, to be impos- 
sible, for, as clearly shown in the Report, 
the cinema has, from every point of view, a 
well marked advantage for educational pur- 
poses. Each film was well studied, and many 


sometimes a hundred or more slides, were 


made from it. These were finally weeded 
down to the requisite number, and there can 
be no doubt that in the end all essential de- 
tails of the subject matter were dealt with 
as adequately as may be with stationary pic- 
tures. The teacher, betore giving 
the commentary and oral lessons, had had so 
much experience with the films used that he 
knew exactly where the slides were defective. 
He was therefore well equipped for an at- 
tempt to wear down the film advantage as 
much as_ possible. Conditions were thus 
against film lessons in every way, and the 
fact that they gained at all is certainly a 
tribute to the cinema.” 

The summary then points out that there was 
further obstacle against the cinema essay in 
that no person, child or adult, can set down 
all his knowledge in writing, for fatigue sets 
in too quickly. Under various specific head- 
ings, the author points out that “film essays 
are much more given to reports in ‘particu- 
lar’ terms than any other essays, that the 


film 


higher for both boys and girls.” 


essays run 


very much 
He further 


percentages in 
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emphasizes the significant fact that the films 
themsIves could be immeasurably improved, 
thereby giving better, clearer and more ac- 
curately organized visual stimulation. Cer- 
tainly the author gives to his readers a keen, 
swift appraisal that leaves nothing to be said 
against the motion picture as a valuable and 


reliable vehicle of educational information. 


The Industrial Charles R. 
Richards, Director, The American Association 
of Museums. 117 MacMillan 


Company, 1925. 


Museum. By 
pages: The 
No better statement can be made of the 
purpose of the book than that which is printed 
on the jacket: “This book makes a plea for 
the establishment of industrial museums in 
America. The author first discusses a typ- 
ical plan for an industrial museum which shall 
have the maximum educational value. He 
then describes the four great European indus- 
trial museums, in Paris, London, Munich and 
Vienna. Finally, he urges the need of such 
museums in this country and discusses costs 
and methods. The volume is illustrated with 
photographs which give an interesting and 
vivid idea of the work which is being done by 
the industrial museums in other countries.” 

The volume is published as a result of a 
survey undertaken by the author on behalf 
of the American Association of Museums in 
1923-24, at which time he visited eleven Euro 
pean countries and made an extensive study of 
industrial museums abroad. The purpose and 
scope of the industrial museum are discussed, 
and the need for making known to our western 
industrial civilization the processes of pro- 
duction that supply our needs. “The industrial 
museum in its highest development endeavors 
to accomplish this purpose by displays of 
materials that clearly and succinctly illustrate 
industrial processes in ways that may be readi- 
ly understood by both young and old.” 

To define the scope of the collections of 
such a museum, to set up standards for its 


displays and to specify its se ondary activities, 
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are named as important considerations, and 
the author discusses the principles involved, 
describes some of the famous industrial mu- 
seums of the continent and points out the need 
for more of such in the United States. The 


volume is plentifully illustrated. 


How to Describe and Narrate Visually. By 
L. A. Sherman, Ph.D., L.L.D. 
Doran & Co. 1925. 


Dr. Sherman, Professor of English, Uni- 


George H. 


versity of Nebraska, presents a thorough, 
practical, and scholarly account of the use 
of visual appeal. He states in his foreword 
that “the public is subconsciously beginning 
to expect, in its books and other reading, 
much of the clearness, directness, and visual 
quality that it enjoys in the intercourse, 
through letters and face-to-face converse, of 
outside life.” The author might well have 
fact, it that he 
should have included, the new and fruitful 


included, in would seem 
visual training as represented by visual edu- 
cation in the schools and visual entertain- 
ment in our theatres. Pictures, moving and 
still, are influencing, subconsciously, the pub- 
lic’s visual sense perceptions. Always to some 
extent visual minded, we are becoming more 
so. Dr. Sherman’s book is one of the many 
interesting results of that development, and 
although he makes no mention of the great- 
est factors behind this visual “expansion,” it 
is propel that our readers’ attention should 
be called to this text. Even for the grade 
teacher who can intelligently adapt material 
intended for the higher levels of education, 
the book contains many usable and fresh 
exercises in composition, resting upon the 


visual appeal. 


Herbert 
Perkins. 


The Art of Seeing, by Charles 
Woodbury and Elizabeth Ward 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. 

Another contribution to the general under- 
standing of “mental training through draw- 


ing.” The content is designed for the par- 
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ticular use of the teacher in the kindergarten 
and elementary levels, with specific programs 
and their probable results carefully outlined. 
This follows a thorough and popularly tech- 
nical discussion of the purpose and practice 
of a course in observation, the outline and 
means used in such a course, the methods of 
presentation, together with illustrative pro- 
jects. The book even includes a chapter 
“For Adults” and the usual analysis of com- 
position, design and color. 

How To See Modern Pictures, by Ralph 
M. Pearson. ‘The Dial 1925. 


Mr. Pearson presents, as stated in 


Press, 
his in- 
troduction, an accurate account of the new 
approach to pictures for the layman particu- 
larly one group, that of the art departments 
of women’s clubs. The text is a pleasant 
excursion into the technique of pictures. 
Mr. Pearson adds, in the appendix, sugges- 
tions about book and magazine reading of 
value, the buying of pictures, the interior 
decorator, and other practical discussions for 
his specifically indicated audience. 


When the Movies Were Young, by Mrs. D. 
W. Griffith. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. 

Such writing as has been done so far on 
“the history of the movies” has been the re- 
sult of enthusiasm rather than talent on the 
part of the writer. Movie history is largely 
an account of the struggles of mediocrity to 
attain prominence, and such a story is apt 
to be dull reading unless the telling is in ex- 
pert hands. Sooner or later the movies will 
find their adequate historian. They will de- 
serve to, by their sheer importance in the 
world, and his touch of genius will go far 
to redeem the general absence of that quality 
in the early decades of the motion picture’s 
development. 

In the meantime, however, we have the most 
interesting and readable account yet pub- 
lished on the early days of the movies in 
When the Movies Were Young by Mrs. David 
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Wark Griffith. Though it is chiefly biograph- 
ical and keeps her well known husband in 
the limelight most of the time, the book 
abounds in details and references which por- 
tray with a considerable degree of complete- 
ness the humble beginnings and meteoric rise 
of the whole industry which has attained such 
colossal proportions today. 

The book opens with the story of the old 
brownstone house at 11 East Fourteenth St., 
New York City—its career as a home of the 
old aristocracy—then, headquarters of a piano 
company—and finally, in its old age, the 
first humble home of the movies that were to 
overspread the world. The handicaps, the 
disappointments, the problems, the modest 
triumphs are told affectionately and effec- 
tively. 

Prosperity succeeds the early struggles and 
the narrative runs on most readably, giving 
numberless details and episodes on many of 
the well known people who made motion 
picture history in the beginning—and thus 
made possible the vast enterprise of today. 
The book will rouse occasional smiles which 
were not intended by the author, to be sure, 
but many other smiles that were. The narra- 
tive is a bit too complete, relative values were 


But, 


on the whole, it is the best story of the “early 


not greatly considered in the writing. 


days” that has yet been achieved. 

Picture Study in the Grades—A Manual 
for Students and Teachers. By Oscar W. Neale, 
State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 447 
pages: O. W. Neale Publishing Company, 
Stevens Point, Wis., 1925. 

The book is published as a result of re- 
quests from students and co-workers that the 
author put into convenient form the substance 
of many talks which he has given to teachers 
and others, leading them to an appreciation 
of the great pictures of the masters. “To give 
children,” says the introduction by M. H. 
Jackson, Supervisor of School Libraries in 


Wisconsin, “this splendid selection of reprints 
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from the great masters and at the same time 
to guide them in their study, is the aim of this 
book.” 

The power of the great masterpieces of art 
to stimulate the joy of appreciation and to 
convey ideals of patriotism, sympathy, cour- 
age, piety and beauty, is recognized as being 
comparable to the lessons to be gained from 
literature or the social studies—therefore, it 
becomes important that the school curriculum 
be shaped to allow for the teaching of the 
great masterpieces of art “for their own sake.” 
Obviously, one who teaches the picture must 
first appreciate it himself—hence Picture 
Study in the Grades is designed for the teacher 
who could get the most out of the masterpiece. 

The pictures include the masterpieces famil- 
iar in most collections and are classified ac- 
cording to their suitability for the various 
There 


are also included photographs of the Minute 


grades, from the first to the eighth. 


Man statue, St. Gaudens’ Lincoln and the Capi- 
tol at Washington. 

The author has written in charming conver- 
sational style, giving for each picture an 
“appreciation study” such as a teacher might 
give her class, leading them into the story and 
the spirit of the picture, then follows a brief 
word about the artist; questions on the picture 
for children’s discussion and suggestions for 
language lessons are outlined. Full-page re- 
productions of the pictures accompany the 
text. 

Teachers will find the book an inspiration 


to art study with their classes. 


Leonard O. 
Packard, Teachers College of City of Boston, 
and Charles P. Sinnott, State Normal School, 
579 pages: The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1925. 

Designated as “a textbook in Geography fo1 
Junior High Schools and for classes of corre- 


sponding grades,” the book merits attention 


Nations as Neighbors. By 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


because of its effort to meet the needs of the 
particular transition period in the school life 


of the child by presenting the subject of ge- 
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ography from the “human interest” stand- 
point, and because of its intent to prepare 
the young citizens of our country for an in- 
telligent participation in world affairs. 

It has for some time been recognized that 
“to understand and appreciate the contribu- 
tions which each nation makes to the world’s 
welfare is one of the surest ways of develop- 
ing good-will among all peoples”—and this 
text makes valuable contribution to the in- 
struction necessary if pupils are to have an 
intelligent understanding of world affairs. 

Geographic facts are presented from the 
standpoint of “resources,” the basis of pros- 
perity, man’s life as a result of natural con- 
ditions, and nations as influenced by many fac- 
tors of location, resources, environment and 
possibility for trade. Always the emphasis 
rests upon the interdependence of all and 
the contribution which each makes to the wel- 
fare of the world. 

Geography and history are interestingly 
correlated, and the book has been plentifully 
supplied with maps, graphs and diagrams as 
well as carefully chosen photographs. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the “new geography” and should 
be indispensable to the most effective teaching 
of the subject. 


Story-Friends (Third Year) and Story-Ad- 
ventures (Fourth Year). Two books from 
the six-book series of Individual Progress 
Readers, by Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, Profess- 
or of Normal School Education in New York 
University, and Mrs. Myrtle Garrison Gee, 
also of New York University. Illustrated in 
colors by Mabel Betsy Hill. Hinds, Hayden 
and Eldredge, Inc., 1925. 

The stories in both volumes are adapted 
from John Martin’s Book House for Children 
which is enough to say concerning their ma- 
terial. This has been carefully adapted by 
the authors and grouped within each volume 
so that several stories on related subjects 
are found together. The result is that the 
child finds several “litthe books in the big 
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book,” each with its own special introduction, 


which is calculated to guide the child's 
thinking. 

In the first book are seven “little books”: 
Wishing 


and Working; Keeping Secrets; Enjoying Mu- 


Friends Learning Something New; 


sic; Learning to Obey; and Growing Wiser. 
The music stories were written by Dr. George 
H. Gartlin, Director of Music of the Greater 
New York Public Schools. 

The volumes are delightfully illustrated 
with pictures that children will like, and every 
part of the book, even to the copyright note, 
the dedication and the acknowledgements. 
has been made for the little readers. 

On a delightfully illustrated page the au- 
thor “introduces” the book to its readers, and 
before the stories begin, a plan for the child 
himself to follow in his reading is simply 


outlined. At the end of each story there are 


directions for the child, that he may “share 
the story with his classmates and _ other 
friends.” 

School Posters and Poster Work—Two 
portfolios, by John T. Lemos, The School 


Arts Magazine, 1924. 

The former is a collection of lessons on 
poster making, each lesson on a separate plate, 
and there are included as well a number of 
examples of well-designed posters in various 
styles, done by grade children. 

The author says in his introduction: 

“There is no doubt that the making of 
posters is and always will be a popular 
subject. Posters are a type of art work that 
lend themselves to practically every school 
grade. The smallest youngster in school can 
be taught to make posters from magazine 
clippings, or cut paper; and the most advanced 
artist in the professional field can always 
find in poster work problems that will test 
his ability. 

“It is the aim in this series of School Posters 
to give the teacher or student of poster work, 


definite progressive lessons that can be used 
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While it is im- 


possible to print a series to cover problems for 


in practically any classroom. 
the very young artists, and those quite ad- 
vanced, the principles given apply to all 
grades from primary to art school. 

“In the illustrations, subjects have been 
chosen that cover both beginning and ad- 
vanced work so that the reader can obtain a 
fair idea of what should be expected from 
children of different ages. 

“This series is the result of some twenty 
years of careful study both in classroom work 
and professional studios, and can be relied 
upon as a group of lessons that will produce 


exceptional results if carefully followed.” 


Poster Work, the second portfolio, is de- 
voted to illustrations of the basic rules of good 
design, and the principles of balance. rhythm, 
unity and radiation as used by good artists. 
There are problems in poster work outlined, 


as suggested by the plates in the portfolio. 


Teaching American History Successfully in 
Elementary and High Schools—-A booklet on 
their value in the history 
Published by 


Company, 1925. 


maps and best 


teaching. Denoyer-Geppert 

“Through text and story book,” says the 
introduction, “the facts of this fascinating 
story may be learned, but it is through the 
that the full 


significance of the causes, the movements, 


wonderful story of the map 


history 
The 


makes clear the dynamic forces which have 


and the tendencies of American can 


be visualized and appreciated. map 
made our country great and which, properly 
harnessed, will make it greater. 

“The 


he can read intelligently, should be 


young American, almost as soon as 
intro- 
duced to the map and taught to read it just as 
he is taught to read the textbook. Map study 
is essential in all history, particularly Ameri- 
can history for the children of our country.” 

The Denoyer-Geppert Company are the pub- 
lishers. also, of other material of like charac- 


(Continued on page 380) 
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CONDUCTED BY THE STAFF 


World Film Congress 

An International Motion Picture Congress 
will be held in 
October 3rd, 


the League of Nations, and under the direct 


Paris, September 27th to 


1926, under the auspices of 


supervision of the French National Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation. 

The Congress grew out of the suggestions 
which were made bv French film experts to 
a committee of the League of Nations. It 
was pointed out to this committee that the 
film being in its essence an international factor 
and most suitable as a means of making 
records of international history, the League 
of Nations ought to take cognizance of it and 
lay the foundations for international co 
operation. 

The purpose of the Congress is to gather 
data on the industry in all its phases, social, 
political, educational, economic, artistic, and 
The 


cussion of legal and corporation problems, 


technical. program will include dis 
film technique, production and distribution, 
education and the motion picture and the or- 
ganization of a central world body for film 
study and development. 

One of the most interesting points on the 
program of the Congress is a system of sub- 
stantially rewarding films of great interna- 


tional value. Productions which are calcu- 
lated to raise the prestige of the film as not 
only a useful but also a fine art are to be 
recommended to the League of Nations, which 
may in its discretion and within the limits of 
its power issue an order relieving such films 
of the payment of any custom duties within 
the jurisdiction of the countries which are 
members of the League. 

On the other hand, the Congress wants to 
exercise a power of prevention and punish- 


ment in the case of films that are notoriously 


calculated to hurt the prestige of the industry 
and are obviously intended as an appeal to 
a vicious and depraved taste involving, how- 
ever, more and graver questions than a mere 
problem of taste. 

The preliminary announcements carry the 
following outline of the comprehensive pro- 


eram laid out for the Congress. 


Production and Distribution 
|-Study of means of improvement in pro- 
duction, from the intellectual point of view. 
2—Study of means for moral improvement. 
3—The question of “historic” production, 
and the respecting of national facts of history, 
on the screen. The question of the respect 
due to literary works and authors. 
|-International cinema problems, in re- 
spect lo special cinematograph works not spe- 
cially destined for public entertainment. 
5-—The cinema in the country. Rural in- 


struction and entertainment. 


Instruction and Education by Films 


| Instructional films. 

2-—Scientific films. 

3-—Films for professional instruction. 
I_Films ol health 

problems. 


5-——Study ol 


social education and 
the means to favor the wide 
diffusion of these instructional films, and sup- 
pression of customs duties on films for spread- 


ing universal knowledge. 


li ade 


|—The status of the cinema in point of 


Problems and Legal Points 


law. 

2—_Recruitment to the film and cinema in- 
dustry. Selection of artistes and technicians. 
Study of the practices, and the value or other- 
wise, of “cinema schools.” 


3—lederations. syndicates, associations, 


societies in the film and cinema trade. 
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4—Benevolent societies, mutual aid and 
home for aged workers. 

5—Study of conditions of work, factory 
hygiene, etc. 

6—Authors’ rights. Artistic property and 
film scenario ownership. 

Relationship Between Cinema and 
Other Arts 
1—Music and the cinema. 
2—Plastic arts. 


3—Decorative arts. 
Creation of a Central International 
Organization 
1—Study of the organization of an Inter- 
national Cinema Bureau, related to the So- 
ciety of Nations. 


Preparation for a Further Congress 
1—Outlining of a program for another 
International Cinema Congress, destined to 
further the work already accomplished. 
The secretary for the Congress may be ad- 
dressed: Secretariat du Congres du Cinema, 2, 
rue de Montpensier, Paris. 


Radio Flashes Trans-Atlantic Pictures 

The first commercial photographs to be 
sent across the ocean by radio were published 
in three New York newspapers on the morn- 
ing of May Ilst—thus inaugurating a picture 
service to be maintained by the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America and the Marconi Wireless 
Company of England. 

The first picture was sent from London to 
New York in one hour and forty-five minutes 
—a considerably longer time than the trials 
established, since storm and static consider- 
ably delayed the transmission. 

The New York Times published the first 
picture received, which was taken at the Pil- 
grims’ Day dinner in London. 
graph was clear and recognizable. 

A dot and dash system perfected by Capt. 
R. H. Ranger of the Radio Corporation was 
used. The delicate photoelectric method of 
transmitting 


The photo- 


over wires cannot withstand 
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The 


slightest change in the amount of light on the 


trans-atlantic static and interference. 
cell causes a corresponding change in the 
output current. 

The current is fed through a series of 
vacuums into a modulating device. The elec- 
trical interpretation of the picture then is fed 
over land wires from the Marconi laboratory 
to the Marconi transmitting station at Carnar- 
von, Wales. 

The operator at Riverhead, Long Island, 
received each picture as a series of dots and 
dashes, like a radiogram, but unintelligible. 
They were transmitted through vacuum tube 
amplifiers to land wires and thence to the 
Radio Corporation laboratory in Broad Street. 
There, on a rotating cylinder and with the use 
of a specially constructed fountain pen, they 


were decoded into black and white. 


Movies Celebrate Thirtieth Birthday 


Thirty years have passed since the night 
of April 27th, 


their debut as a theatre-shown form of amuse- 


896, when the movies made 
ment. The following story of their intro- 
duction, supplied by the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, serves 
to call to mind the amazing strides made by 
the screen in the short space of three decades, 
since they were first shown before “an al- 
most unbelieving assemblage of New Yorkers 


in Koster and Bial’s Music Hall at 


way and 34th Street 


Broad- 
some jumpy, flickering 
images thrown on a canvas sheet at the end of 
a program of ‘variety’ acts. The politer word 
‘vaudeville’ had not yet reached the American 


vocabulary.” 


A lot of things with which we are all familiar 
today were at that time either entirely unknown or, 
like the movies themselves, in the most elementary 
stage. 

There were few automobiles, almost all of them 
Ford was an obscure me- 


foreign-made. Henry 


chanic in Detroit. The safety bicycle was. still 
rather a new thing, and pedaling on this—single 
or tandem—was the chief diversion of America. 


We were singing “Daisy Bell,” and there was no 
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such word as jazz. There was no such thing as 


practical wireless telegraphy, much less the radio 
A “new game called golf” was played by a handful 


and laughed at by everyone else. Women’s hair and 


skirts were long. Cigars and cigarettes cost a 
nickel and a snappy suit of clothes might be had 
for $15. The safety-razor was unheard-of and 


whiskers were familiar. Grover Cleveland was Presi 
dent and the Spanish-American War was two years 
in the future. Such 


the intelligentsia 


was “the American scene,” as 


would put it, when the “vita 
scope” appeared. 

The spectators first gasped in astonishment, and 
then burst into applause and cheers as a_ pencil 
of light pierced the pitch-black theatre, struck the 
revealed the familiar and 
Moore, a 


there was 


Annabelle 


screen, and 


popular figure of serpentine 

dancer. 
“Why, it’s 
There was a flash of the last act of Charley Hoyt’s 


farce, “A Milk White Flag,” 


way, another dance by Mae Lucas from “The Gaiety 


Annabelle herself!” they exclaimed. 


then popular on Broad 


and some bits of scenery. The last picture 
was the knockout of 


depicted some waves rolling in against the rocks 
It dey g g 


Girls,” 
shown, however, the evening. 
Beach. The seat-holders in the first 


ducked 


prepared to flee from the deluge that seemed to 


at Manhattan 


couple of rows actually their heads and 


threaten them. 
Thus, 


public 


then, the movies came into being as a 


amusement. The next step was the dis 
play of them in temporarily-vacated store properties, 
abandoned shooting galleries and the like. All the 


early films, such as those shown at Koster & Bial’s, 


were about 40 feet in length, which meant that 
they ran for a little over half a minute each. Ten 


or a dozen of them made up a “program” as shown 
in the stores and shooting-galleries. A nickel was 
the admission cost. 

There were no picture-plays or photodramas as 
they later came to be called. It was several years 


after the vitascope’s debut before a daring prod 


ducer made “The Great Train Robbery,” which was 


800 feet long, had a real story to it, and ran about 
ten minutes. 


Today there are in the United States 20,233 theatres 


in which motion pictures are shown. They have 
a seating capacity of 18,554,859. One hundred and 
thirty million persons patronize them each week 


Three hundred thousand men and women are regu 
larly employed in the production, distribution and 
exhibition of the movies; $1,500,000,000 is inve.ted 
in the industry; it ranks fourth among the nation’s 


great business enterprises. 
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There are 


000 and bi 


luxurious theatres seating as many as 
Feature pictures 
12,000 feet and provide a whole 
There will be some 700- 


gger ones building. 
run as long as 
evenings entertainment. 
odd photodramas, and twice as many “short sub- 


made this year. It is estimated that 1,250,000,- 
000 feet of raw film will be manufactured during 


jects” 


that same period. 

One of that long-ago audience in the Koster and 
tial Music Charles Frohman. 
He made an odd prediction, when interviewed next 


Hall was the late 


day: “The vitascope means the end of stage scenery. 
Some day before long the scenery will be thrown 
upon the stage with this device and the actors will 
appear in front of it. The dead things of the stage 
must go.” 

Even so astute a showman as Mr. Frohman did 
itself 
screen, and this drama becoming the chief amuse- 


not foresee drama being thrown upon the 


ment—sometimes, indeed the only amusement—of 
thousands of times the number of persons who pa- 
tronized his sort of theatre. Nor could he, of course, 
envision the almost complete abolition of the “road 
show,” the traveling troupe which carried to towns 
and villages away from the centre of population the 
their inhabitants ever 


sole dramatic entertainment 


received. There are few road-shows now—but the 


tiniest hamlets get the movies, and see exactly the 
same thing that Broadway sees. 

The movie people are pointing with perhaps justi- 
fiable pride to the fact that 


known a 


spoken drama was 


good many hundred years before the 


Christian era began, while only three short decades 
have passed since the first thrown 


images were 


upon a theatre screen. 

In commenting on the anniversary, The 
Christian Science Monitor publishes an edi- 
“Three 


ment.” which remarks: 


torial, Decades of Screen Achieve- 


The swift and sweeping development of the motion 
picture is probably without precedent in human his- 
tory. Its tremendous growth in the United States 
is being paralleled in varying degrees all over the 
Surely there is being echoed in this form 
for the first time 


globe 


of artistic entertainment, which 
can be spread for the many and not just a fortunate 
trend of the 
One of the most heartening as- 
the fact that the 


enjoy the 


few, something of the democratic 


twentieth century 


pects of the motion picture is 


tiniest hamlet in the land may same 


screen spectacles as Broadway and Hollywood, and 
Because of this the 


in precisely the same form. 


theatrical “road show” is practically a thing of the 


past. Already the world aspects of the screen have 
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reached such proportions that the first International 
Motion Picture Congress, duly authorized by the 
League of Nations in 1924, is to be held in Paris 
this autumn. When the facts of screen history are 
fairly faced and its tremendous artistic advances 
in the last few years are duly considered, imagina- 
tion must pause before attempting to outline the 
course of the motion picture in the next quarter 
But the arguments are in favor of a new 
the making, 


century. 


art form in and of world-wide di- 


mensions. 


New Invention Promises Musical Accom- 
paniment for Films 

Scientific developments which may revolu- 
tionize the presentation of films in the largest 
as well as the smallest theaters have recently 
been announced by the Western Electric Com- 
pany and Warner Brothers. They are the re- 
sult of years of research in the Bell Tele- 
phone, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., and Western Electric laboratories. 

They involve a system for the synchroniza- 
tion of pictures with reproduced sound hav- 
ing a degree of naturalness never before at- 
tained, it is said. 

The invention is in no sense a “talking pic- 
ture,” but a method whereby a film can be 
accompanied by the music cue and_ other 
musical and vocal numbers given by means 
of what is now known as the recording ma- 
chine, for want of a better name. 

The invention is expected to bring to audi- 
ences in every corner of the world music of 
the symphony orchestra and the vocal enter- 
tainment of the operatic, vaudeville and the- 
atrical fields. The system is available to all 
producers, its use is not confined to presenta- 
tion and it can be used in the educational. 
commercial and religious fields as well. 

The system is reported to represent success- 
ful combination and conversion to film use of 
three major research developments, the elec- 
trical system of recording, the electrical re- 
producer which converts the movements of 
a needle in the grooves of a sound record into 
electrical vibrations, the electrical currents 


passing into an amplifier and operating a 
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loud speaker and the link between the re- 
producer and the audience which is an adap- 
tation of the public address system. 

Both film and sound device are set in their 
respective machines with a given marker in 
the proper place and the two machines are 
then speeded up from rest, together, by the 
simple method of having them coupled to 
opposite ends of the same motor. Two 
motors, however, are used for taking pic- 
tures. In developing the system it was nec- 
essary to perfect a method of making sound 
records which would run at least fifteen min- 
utes without distortion of either the high or 
the low notes. Through the use of two re- 
producing machines alternately there will be 
no interruption just as the reels of film are 


changed at the present time. 


A Film Survey 

The Indiana Indorsers of Photoplays. a 
better films organization, has issued a question- 
naire to theaters for distribution among their 
patrons, in an effort to decide the progress 
of good pictures in the various communities 
throughout the state. The questions asked 
are as follows: 


l. Is the popularity of the motion picture 


increasing in your community ? 


Ne 


What is the criticism of the motion pic- 

ture most often made? 

3. What type of pictures gives the most 
entertainment at the movies? 

lL. Are your theaters combining vaudeville 
with pictures ? 

5. Are pictures shown in your schools and 
church ? 

6. Name a few pictures you think suitable 

for church use. 


Can you name a picture in which church, 

school or state is ridiculed? 

8. What is your community doing for the 
children ? 

9. Is there any effort being made in your 

community to create an interest in good, 


wholesome pictures ? 


eleea chad eee 
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N. E. A. Sessions on Visual Instruction 

At the Philadelphia convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association, during the week 
of June 27th, the Department of Visual In- 
struction will hold three afternoon meetings 

Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday. The 
first hour of the Monday session will be de- 
voted to ten or more class demonstrations in 
specially prepared classrooms on the floor 
on the Commercial Museum. The second 
hour will be given over to a debate on the 
relative merits of the film strip and the glass 
lantern slide; discussion of the advantages 
and disadvantages of narrow gauge an stand- 
ard width films for classroom work: an ad- 
dress on the power of the picture page; and 
a showing of educational motion pictures. 

At the Tuesday session there will be class 
demonstrations illustrating the use of ob- 
jective material in instruction and papers by 
heads of various museums. 

School journeys will be made under the di- 
rection of C. F. Hoban, director of visual 
instruction, state department of public in- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. Thursday after- 
noon after the business meeting there will 
be an address on the administration of visual 
instruction and a showing of educational mo- 


tion pictures. 


New Visual Instruction Handbook An- 
nounced 

The Visual Instruction Association of Amer- 
ica will shortly issue the the third annual 
Handbook on Visual Instruction. The two 
previous issues of this book have been so well 
received and have been of such a highly in 
forming character, that educators everywhere 
will welcome the appearance of the third 
volume. The table of contents would seem 
to indicate a real advance both in the concep- 
tion of the subject as a whole and in the 
treatment of its various phases which the 1926 
Handbook reveals. 

The place of the Museum in the visual in- 
struction program of the city school systems 


is being emphasized. This is natural, in view 
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of the place given to the Museum at the N. E. 
\. meeting in Philadelphia. 

The titles of the articles are suggestive of 
the wide scope of the volume: 


1. The materials af visual instruction and 
their utilization. 

2. A Children’s Museum in your com- 
munity. 

3. The “Realia” in visual instruction. 

1. The use of standard gauge and narrow 
gauge film in instruction. 

5. The contribution of the film-slide to 
visual instruction equipment. 

6. Correlating pictorial art with the grade 
curriculum. 


7. Illumination and projector technique. 


Organization and administrative prob- 
lems. 

Requests for previous issues of the Hand- 
book have been received from practically 
every state of the Union as well as a number 
of foreign countries and the Association feels 
convinced that in issuing these Handbooks a 
very genuine contribution is made to the litera- 


ture of this special field in education. 


Summer School Faculty Announced 

Since our account last month of The De- 
Vry Summer School of Visual Education, a 
large proportion of the personnel of the 
faculty has been announced. The partial list 
is noteworthy for the number of men and 
women of achievement in the Visual Edu- 
cation Field. Here are some of them: 

Professor W. H. Dudley, University of Wisconsin, 
regarded universally as “The Father of Visual Edu- 
cation,” in the modern sense. 

F. W. Perkins, Head of Office of Motion Pictures, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. J. J. Weber, Author of “Comparative Effect- 
iveness of Some Visual Aids’—published by THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 

Professor E. R. Enlow, Director Visual Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Miss Amelia Meissner, Director, Educational Mu- 
seum, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Miss Marie E. Goodendugh, formerly Director of 
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The Book and the Blackboard can now be sup- 
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Visual Instruction, Shaker Heights Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

G. J. Zehrung, Director, Motion Picture Bureau, 
International Committee Y. M. C. A., New York. 

Nelson L. Editor, Tue Epucationat 
Screen, Chicago. 

Professor Harold Ingham, Director of 


Greene, 


Extension, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Professor J. J. 
Schools, Chicago, 
The 


inclusive, 


Zmrhal, Asst Superintendent of 
Illinois. 


school is held this year, Aug. 23 to 27 


The Neighborhood Motion Picture Ser- 
vice, Ine. 

Has this new organization turned the trick 
that will make educational moving pictures in 
the school looks 


like it. F.C. Wythe, author and producer of 
the Citizenship Series of Motion Pictures, has 


curriculum, a reality? It 


perfected a plan which seems to have solved 
the difficulties of installing a complete system 
of motion picture visual instruction in large 
and small school systems alike. 

The plan was tried out in a number of 
school systems in New York State and New 
Jersey. It operated so perfectly that every 
contract has been renewed for the second year, 
which is a remarkable enough record to war- 
rant investigation by school authorities every- 
where. 

The plan in brief calls for the furnishing of 
educational films, projectors, operators and 
teachers’ manuals to any school system, at a 
cost that many cities have been paying for the 
films alone. The scheme was made possible 
by The DeVry Corporation, which agreed to 
assume the financial risks of the enterprise, 
advancing the motion picture machines and 
accessories necessary for a regular and organ- 
ized schedule of service within a_ school 
system. 

As perfected, the Neighborhood Motion Pic- 
ture Service assumes all the burden of me- 
chanical operation and distribution of the 
films in a regular schedule, without the school 
having to invest any money in purchasing 


machines or films, although films only will 
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be furnished to schools already equipped with 
projectors. 

Every film is pedagogically edited and ac- 
companied with practical lesson plans. No 
advertising films are used, and no old _ the- 
atrical prints left over from a previous era. 
Each film is made by an educator, for the 


Mr. Wythe has been as- 


sisted by a staff of experienced educators 


use of an educator. 


both in production and editing. 


The series include definite bi-weekly 


“courses” in Nature Study, Citizenship, 
Current Events. and American History 
the wonderful Yale Chronicles of America 


Photoplays being the latest additions to the 
list. 

Representatives of the Neighborhood Mo- 
tion Picture Service are now being established 
in key cities from which the whole country can 
be served. Headquarters are at 131 W. 42nd 
St.. New York City. 


can supply information in territory tributary 


The DeVry Corporation 


to Chicago. 


Prague Museum Collection 

In connection with the opening of the new 
cinematograph section of the Technical Mu- 
seum in Prague, the world’s first film has 
recently been put on exhibition. 

This old film was the invention of M. Ray- 
1500 hand 


drawn pictures on bands of celluloid three 


naud and consists of a series of 
inches wide. It is said to have taken the artist 
several months to make, but the result must 
satisfactory as the picture was 
10,000 times. 


have been 


shown in Paris some \ pres- 
entation required from 20 to 25 minutes. 
This film was the only one remaining in the 
possession of members of M. Raynaud's 
family, by whom it was presented to the Tech- 
nical Museum in Prague. 

Other curiosities in this section of the mu- 
seum include M. Demény’s film and project- 
ing apparatus, dating from 1896. This was 


brought out about the same time as M. 


Lemiére’s cinematograph machine, which was 
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capable of both taking and projecting pic 


tures. There is also to be seen M. Marey’s 
first chrone-photographical camera, a relic of 
1882. Of special interest to the Czechs is the 
first film made by a countryman, Pan Krizen 
ecky, produced in 1898, and the strange cine- 
matograph contrivances made by the Czech 
legions in Russia of whatever materials could 


be found. 


Roosevelt Picture for Special Showing 


In addition to the films released by the 


Roosevelt Memorial Association which were 
mentioned in THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN for 
May. 


other two-reel subject, Cuba Remembers T. 


announcement has been made of an- 
R., which pictures the unveiling of the Roose- 
velt monument near Santiago (1924). “Mrs. 
Major General 
Governor Allen of Kansas, 
Alfredo Zayas of Cuba. Daiquiri, Siboney, 
Las Guasimas, Kettle Hill, San Juan Hill and 


1898, 


Roosevelt, Harbord, ex- 


and President 


Santiago—the Rough Riders’ trail of 


a quarter century later.” 
Memorial As- 
sociation library are being distributed by the 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, through 


their New York and Chicago branches. 


The films of the Roosevelt 


Film 


delphia Celebration 


Sesqui-Centennial Heralds Phila- 

The Executive Committee of the Sesqui 
Centennial International Exposition has pro- 
duced Lest We Forget, a dramatic portrayal 
in one reel of many of the most stirring epi- 
sodes in America’s struggle for independence, 
which is being offered to theater exhibitors 
free of charge. 

Educational Film Exchanges are distribut- 
ing this subject, which is issued to inform 
theatre-goers of the purpose and details of 
the great exposition to be held in Philadel- 
1926, in 


(American 


phia from June | to December 1, 


celebration of 150 years of inde- 
pendence. 
In the presentation of this stirring little 


feature, reviving those thrilling memories of 
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the fight for independence that are so dear 
to the heart of every true American, the Ses- 
qui-Centennial Executive Committee enjoyed 
Mr. D. W. 


the excellent 


the patriotic 
Griffith, to 


dramatic 


co-operation of 
whom is credited 
yortrayal of the great historical 
| \ w 


events pictured in Lest We Forget. 


Society of Motion Picture Engineers 
The tenth annual convention of the Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 3rd to 6th, brought to- 
gether a group of technical experts from the 
various branches of the field. Among a num- 
ber of papers on strictly scientific subjects 
relating to the principles of photography, 
projection technique, lighting, laboratory 
methods and the relation of motion pictures 
to the public both here and abroad, there were 
presented several which were concerned with 
the educational aspect of films. “Early His- 
tory and Growth of the Motion Picture In- 
dustry” was the title of a film demonstration 
program presented by Otto Nelson of the 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
F. W. Perkins, Director of the Motion Picture 
Division of the United States Department of 
\griculture, discussed “A Twelve Year Trial 
of Educational Films,” and a paper on “The 
Use of Motion 


Purposes” 


Governmental 
Peck, 


Department of Trade and Commerce, Motion 


Pictures for 


was read by Raymond S. 
Picture Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 

\ new speed camera, invented by C. Francis 
Jenkins, founder of the Society of Motion Pic- 
ture Engineers, and capable of shooting 
3.200 pictures per second, was demonstrated 
before the convention. The average camera 
now in use can take a maximum of about 240 


pictures pel second. 


Acoustic Films in Berlin 


What may develop into a new species of 
films is said to have been fairly well de- 
veloped by the radio broadcasting station in 
Berlin, when a more or less successful attempt 


sé ° 29 
was made to convey “sound pictures. 
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Much the same as motion pictures appeal 
to the imagination and stir it by means of the 
eye, so this “acoustic film” makes its appeal 
to the ear. 

Der (“The 


Stone’), was the acoustic film tried in Berlin. 


Tonende Stein, Resounding 
The tempo was a lively one and the mob 
scenes, it is said, made themselves forcibly 
felt, this being especially true of a horse race, 
scenes on shipboard, on a magic island and 
in a bar-room. The departure of a train was 
another example of the innovation. 

It is said the new film is adapted so closely 
to the very nature of the radio that the effects 
it produces could not possibly be duplicated 
either on the stage or on the screen. 


Films Donated to Leper Colony 

Trade journals recently carried the follow- 
ing interesting bit of commentary on the mis- 
sion of films in the lives of an isolated people. 

Approximately 200 reels of motion picture films, 
including feature pictures, comedies and short sub 
jects, ride high on the Atlantic Ocean bound for an 
isolated port in Balboa, Canal Zone, where a band 
of lepers, who have been sent to eke out the re 
mainder of their existence beyond the pale of civili- 
zation, eagerly await their coming. 

The pictures were donated by three of the larger 
distributing companies. 
chief officer of the Medical Supply Department of 
the United States through the Motion Picture Pro 


They were delivered to the 


ducers and Distributors of America, Inc., and were 
addressed to Colonel W. P. Chamberlin, chief of the 
Sanitary Corps in Balboa. 

The prints sent to the lepers, upon reaching their 
destination, will automatically sever all connection 
with the outside world and will never be used out- 
side the leper colony again. The gift, therefore, is 
complete and outright. 


Accident Prevention Successfully Taught 
in Film 

The United States Bureau of Mines has 
found that its pictures on “Safety First” prac- 
tices have resulted in driving home to indus- 
trial workers the necessity of being cautious 
in their daily labors. The Bureau has also 
discovered that safety pictures with a “story” 


interest command better attention than will 
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a lecture on safety practices unaccompanied 
by films. 

The first pictures produced by the bureau 
were crude both in photography and plot as 
The Gov- 


ernment photographers kept pace with devel- 


compared with present standards. 


opments, so that today their product compares 
favorably with that of commercial organi- 
zations. More than 100 features have been 
produced in which educational material is 


skillfully woven into “story” plots. 


Combining Publications 

The National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures and the National Committee for Bet- 
ter Films are combiring their publications— 
Exceptional Photoplays, Film Progress and 
Photoplay Guide—and will issue The National 


Board of Review Magazine monthly. 


The National Board of Review Magazine 
will include departments carrying all the ma- 
terial in the former publications with addi- 
National 
Board’s work and feature articles on various 


tional information regarding the 
phases of the motion picture which will be 
of inferest to the public generally. 

There will be a department devoted to re- 
The 


Better Films Committee and Motion Picture 


views of the Exceptional Photoplays. 


Study Clubs will have a department and there 
will be information regarding Junior matinees, 
motion pictures for church use and pictures 


for special occasions. 


Report on “King Basketball” 

How a state university may make use of a 
film in reaching the educational public has 
been interestingly demonstrated in the ex- 
perience of Indiana University with its one 
reel film King Basketball (reviewed in THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN for November 1924). 

During the summer of 1924 the Bureau 
of Visual Instruction of the Extension Di- 
vision co-operating with the Department of 
Athletics produced the film, which presents 
The 


film was designed to be of special aid to 


some of the fundamentals of the game. 
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The Third Annual Issue of the 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION HANDBOOK 
- 1926 - 


1s now in preparation for distribution at the 


Philadelphia Convention of the National Education Association 





This Handbook has been, in its previous issues, a very valuab'e contribution to the litera- 
ture of education, particularly as it records the historical progress being made in a pioneer 
field. 

Alert educators should not miss securing a copy of this new issue, particularly as it will be 
Distributed Gratuitously to Delegates at the Philadelphia Convention of the N. E. A. 
All others may secure copies at the nominal price of only 25c 
printing costs and 


which pays merely the actual 
postage. | 
Contents 

Emphasis in this issue is given to the “Realia” in Visual Instruction—i. e. to the objective 
reality which is under discussion by the class, such as wool, cotton, rubber, metal ores and 
other commodities in their natural state and in the various stages of their production and 
manufacture. The place of the museum in a program of visual instruction and practical 
suggestions for a wider use of museum material are given. Certain special problems, such 
as visualization in the elementary grades with special reference to the motion picture, 
organizing the visual schedule and administrative measures are also presented. Many 
teachers and supervisors in Visual Education will find this issue rich in suggestion and 
practical aids 

Published By 
The Visual Instruction Association of America 
71 West Twenty-Third Street, New York City 

















high school basketball coaches and players. charges. The total cost, including produc- 
Six duplicate prints have been circulated by 


King Basketball has been 


more 


tion and the purchase of 13 duplicate prints, 


Indiana University. amounted to $789.61. Receipts from the film 


exhibited one or times in over two 


to date including $445 for sale of 7 prints, 
and $397 from film rentals amount to $842. 


The six prints that the Extension Division 


hundred cities and towns and it has gone into 
eighteen different states. 
Prints of film King Basketball were sold to 


rat : still has are in first class condition and will 
other Universities and city school systems 


be good for additional bookings next year. 
Results this film 


University may reach very large numbers of 


follows: University of 
University of Oklahoma 
(two), University of Utah (one), University 
Newark, N. J. Public 


Schools (one), Chicago Public Schools (one). 


for distribution, as 


from indicate how the 


Wisconsin (one), 


of Missouri (one). citizens and present specially prepared in- 


formation at small cost. Films and slide sets 


No report is available on the distribution on phases of history, botany, zoology, astron- 


that the above prints have received during omy. geography, art, home economics, hy- 


the past two years. A conservative estimate giene, physics, and other subjects are in de- 
would be that the four universities combined “ae ba ar 
il ve mand by the schools and civic organizations 
have reached perhaps ninety different cities ; , ‘ é 
: of the State. Indiana University thru its 
and towns, and that the two city school sys- — ete: 
. a various departments is in a position to render 

tems have reached many schools in their re- 


spective cities. 
All costs of the film have been more than 


covered by sale of prints and nominal rental 


Please Say You Saw the Advertiser 


ent in THe FEpue 


a distinct service to the State in supplying 
visual aids prepared by specialists on many 
subjects. 


ATIONAL SCREEN 
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— res rar 
| The Roosevelt Memorial | 
_ Association Film Library | 


announces the release of fourteen 
subjects dealing with 


The Life and Work of 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Produced under the direction of Caroline Gentry 
28 E. 20th St., New York City 


Distributors 


Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau 
| 120 W. 41st St., New York City; 1111 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 














New Book Announced 

Motion Pictures for the Curriculum is the 
title of a book by A. P. Hollis, film editor 
of the DeVry Corporation, formerly director 
of a college department of visual education, 
and recently managing editor of THe Epuca- 
TIONAL SCREEN. It is to be published in the 
fall of 1926 by the Century Company as the 
most recent contribution to the literature of 


motion picture in relation to education. 


Motion Pictures for the Curriculum is the 
first book which attempts to accomplish the 
twofold task of supplying the textbook needs 
of the new courses in teacher-training institu- 
tions and providing superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers in service with an up-to- 
date manual of film pedagogy and a useful 
list of the best educational films. 

The first part of the book sketches the de- 
velopment of visual education, tells how mo- 
tion pictures are being used successfully in 
the classroom, presents in detail several dif- 
ferent courses of study, offers a series of 
actual film lessons showing the methods of 
presentation and follow-up used by different 
educators, discusses the pedagogy of instruc- 
tion by means of motion pictures with a view 
towards distinguishing the valid claims for 
visual education from the exaggerated claims, 
and points out the future possibilities of this 
new educational instrument. The second part 
lists and describes over 1500 educational films 
particularly well-suited to classroom use, clas- 


sifies these films, and lists the organizations 
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from which they can be obtained. The volume 
concludes with a bibliography of all the im- 


portant literature dealing with the subject. 


A School Play Filmed 

What one school has done in the success- 
ful filming of a school play is recounted in 
the Pennsylvania School Journal for May. 
At the (Pa.) State Normal 


School, one of the annual art projects is the 


Bloomsburg 


writing, costuming, advertising and produc- 
ing of aplay. This year’s production, Cinder- 
ella, was also filmed, scenes of the Normal 
School, the students and school buildings 
forming the introduction for the play itself. 
The completed film is 6000 feet long and 
The 


funds for the production were obtained from 


cost approximately $2,000. necessary 
proceeds of former Art Club plays. 
The film is being loaned to all educational 


institutions free of charge. 


Lantern Slides for Home Economics 
Classes 
What Shall I Wear? is the title of a new 


_ 5. De- 


partment of Agriculture by the Division of 


set of lantern slides prepared in the | 


Textiles and Clothing of the Bureau of Home 
Economics in co-operation with the Office of 
Co-operative Extension Work. The pictures 
illustrate the fundamentals of good costume 
design and include photographs of garments 
made under the direction of the Massachusetts 


Staff. With 


notes prepared in the Bureau. 


Extension them goes a set of 
A pplication 
for borrowing the slides should be made to 
the Office of Co-operative Extension Work. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


Amateur Movies Featured 

The May number of Kodakery, published by 
the Eastman Kodak Company, devotes its en- 
tire issue to various phases of amateur cinema- 
tography. An entire section of the magazine 
is given over to hints on the taking of ama- 


08 
582) 


(Continued on page 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by 


MARGUERITE 


ORNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for June 


STELLA DALLAS (United Artists) 

The motion picture at last demonstrates 
convincingly the fact that it can offer some- 
thing else besides the everlasting “action” 
story, and present it in a manner to charm the 
beholder. There are here no popping guns 
or wild melodramatics, but a very simple, 
human story of mother love and sacrifice 
sentimental, it is true, but for that very reason, 
perhaps, holding a greater appeal to the ma- 
taken Olive 


Higgins Prouty’s splendid novel, and deviates 


jority of people. It is from 


only in the slightest degree from the original. 


credit for which may in all probability be 


equally divided between the author and the 


scenarist, Frances Marion. 


The cast is beyond criticism, and under the 
King. 


chronicle of this story. To 


makes a 
Belle 


who plays the name part, goes the greatest 


direction of Henry living 


) 
Bennett. 


opportunity, and so magnificently does she 
rise to it, that the other players, fine as they 
are, become merely a moving background for 
her memorable portrait of Stella—ignorant, 
crude, blatant, yet with a strain of something 
so fine in her coarse nature that she could 
willingly and deliberately destroy her own 
daughter's love and respect for her in her 
The char- 


acter might easily have been overdone, but 


hope for her child’s happiness. 


Miss Bennett draws the line fine between truth 
and caricature. Some exaggeration there is, 
there must be, at times, but it is legitimate 
exaggeration that never mars the portrait. 
Ronald Coleman and Alice Joyce are pet 
fectly cast, as is Lois Moran, who plays 
beautifully the wistful child, Laurel; and par- 
ticularly fine is the performance of Jean 
Hersholt as the boorish Ed Munn. 
Fairbanks, Jr. makes a brief but wholly satis- 


Douglas 


factory appearance as the young lover. Real 


ly, one of the most pleasing things about 
the selection of the players is that it was 
apparently based on their appropriateness 
for the parts rather than their reputations. 
That they 
feeling one has that these situations, far from 


are appropriate is evident in the 








Belle Bennett and Lois 


Ronald Coleman, 
Moran, in “Stella Dallas.” 


being the usual make-believe, might actually 
have occurred within the four walls of any 
home, and that one is in fact taking an 
unwarranted peep through the window at a 
tragically muddled family affair. 

It is difficult for the layman to know, in a 
production with so many basic excellences, 
how much of the credit should go to the di- 
rector, but it is certain that a large share 
of it belongs in this instance to Henry King. 


THE TORRENT (Metro-Goldwyn) 
\ film Blasco 
involved and lengthy tales of Spanish life, 


version of one of Ibanez’ 
which brings to the screen a gifted Swedish 
It is directed by Monta 


sell, who managed to sift out the essentials 


actress, Greta Garbo. 


of the story and put them into intelligible se- 


quence. It tells ofa peasant girl’s love for 
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a young man of good family who sacrifices his 
personal desires in deference to his mother’s 
wishes. The girl, who has a voice, goes to 
Paris and becomes a great singer. The man 
marries his mother’s choice for him and 
settles down to a hum-drum existence. Ri- 
cardo Cortez is effective as the lover, and 
something of a surprise in the final scenes 
as the stout, elderly man of business who 


recalls his first love affair with a faint regret. 


SATAN IN SABLES (Warner Brothers) 


Featuring Lowell Sherman as a_ wicked 
Russian nobleman who has a past filled with 
many ladies. He has also a young brother 
whom he adores. One lady too many, and 
the plot thickens. The brother is killed, and 
the wicked nobleman is so shocked that he 
reforms and marries the good little girl who 
has been hovering in the background all the 
time. Gertrude Astor, Pauline Garon, and 
Bobby Harron are included in the cast. De- 


cidedly artificial. 


THE DANCER OF PARIS (Paramount) 


Michael Arlen’s idea of screen entertain- 
ment for the great American public—in 
which Dorothy Mackaill, with stickily rouged 
lips, observes: “I detest all men, curse them!” 
and devotes herself to making miserable for 
the rest of his life, a mere man who had 
insulted her. An apparently important part 
of her revenge is to wear as few clothes as 
possible. Robert Cain villains in traditional 
manner, and Conway Tearle stands ready as 
the noble lover, to snatch the dancer from her 
evil life. Interesting only as an example of 
what movie audiences will accept from an 


author whose name is established. 


THE WINDING STAIR (Fox) 


A story of the French Foreign Legion, in 
which an officer makes a choice between his 
Alma Rubens 


makes such a wishy-washy heroine that the 


regiment and his sweetheart. 


hero’s terrific mental and physical struggles 
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in her behalf become a little ridiculous. Ed- 
mund Lowe does his best with the part. 


THREE FACES EAST 


Corporation) 


(Producers Distributing 


An intriguing tale concerning the activities 
of three spies during the World War, with 
action so nicely balanced that not until the 
very last moment can you decide whether the 
principal person is English or German. A 
good cast includes Jetta Goudal, Clive Brook, 
who gives a notably fine performance, Robert 
Ames, the always admirable Henry Wallt- 
hall, and Edythe Chapman. Rupert Julian, 
who directed, also contributed a brief but 
accurate glimpse of the German emperor. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO JONES (Universal) 

Reginald Denny makes a roaring success 
of the farcical adventures of a young man 
who, on the night before his wedding, is 
innocently involved in a poker game, a police 
raid, and a mad chase, during most of which 
he wears women’s clothes most effectively. 
Otis Harlan is chief aid to the general hilar- 
ity. Emily Fitzroy also contributes, Marion 
Nixon is the pretty girl, and Zasu Pitts plays 
a stupid maid delightfully. 


THE WANDERER (Paramount) 


A highly spectacular version of the story 
of the prodigal son who, after wasting his 
substance in riotous living, repented and re- 
turned to his father. There are about eight 
reels of riotous living to two of repentance, 
Greta Nissen figuring as a particularly seduc- 
tive pagan, and William Collier, Jr. as an 
extremely impressionable young prodigal. 
Ernest Torrence with his hat over one eye at- 
tempts to be half villain and half comic 
relief, and is not conspicuously successful as 
either. 
able beauty and dramatic force, but for the 


There are some scenes of consider- 


most part there is a confused effect of too 
many people and too much massive scenery. 


The moral, if you can locate it, seems to be 
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that the prodigal had a pretty good time while 
he lasted. 


HANDS UP (Paramount) 

How this sample of Raymond Griffith’s type 
of comedy strikes you will probably depend 
on your mood. 
self. 


War, and what plot there is concerns itself 


I thought it very funny, my- 
The activity centers around the Civil 


with the endeavors of a Confederate spy to 
beat a Yankee to a gold shipment which will 
Mr. Griffith pro- 


ceeds nonchalantly through experiences that 


save the day for the Union. 


might easily daunt the most hardened spy. 
He is shot, he is hanged, he is captured by 
Indians, and he falls in love with two beauti- 
ful young ladies at once. Marion Nixon, 
Virginia Lee Corbin, Mack Swain, and others 
are quite at home in comedy, but I never ex- 
pected to catch the dignified Montagu Love 


at it. 
MIKE (Metro-Goldwyn) 
The Pollyanniad of the family of a rail- 


road section foreman. They live in a freight 


The Ten Best 


F THE ten pictures I have selected as 
the best of those reviewed in this de- 
partment since September 1925, there appears 
The first 
written directly for the screen. 


five 
The 
three were originally written as novels or 
The 


original form designed for the stage. 


an interesting division. were 


next 


their 
You 


may be able to construct of this and the pro- 


short stories. final two were in 


portion of comedy and drama exhibited by 
the list, some indication of the present trend 
of the movies as far as material is concerned, 
but I honestly doubt if your conclusions will 
be worth anything by the time you have ar- 
rived at them. For the movies move so fast 
that often what may be a clearly defined 
tendency one evening may be just so much 


junk the next morning, the producers having 


executed a right-about-face under cover of 
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car that goes on tour during the week and 
is parked inside their own picket fence on 
Sundays. The chronicle includes the loves 
of Mike, the oldest daughter and housekeeper, 
and a very nice young section hand, an at- 
tempted train robbery, a thrilling rescue from 
a runaway car, and sundry others of the 
good old situations that we all know so well. 
Sally O'Neill, William Haines, Ford Sterling 
and Charles Murray furnish the main interest. 
This masterpiece was written, directed, and 


produced by Marshall Neilan. 


MISS BREWSTER’S MILLIONS 
Bebe Daniels zips through the mazes of 


(Paramount) 


a foolish concoction based on the old novel. 
Millions. 


million dollars to be spent in thirty days, the 


Brewster's Given the idea of a 
scenario writer evidently stored his judgment, 
The result- 


of Miss 


Daniels and a competent cast to make any- 


and let his imagination run wild. 


ing story resists the best efforts 


thing out of it. 


For 1925-26 


darkness. Personally, I don’t worry much 


about “trends” and “tendencies” in the 
movies, even my limited experience having 
convinced me that a really good picture is 
appreciated nine times out of ten, that a pic- 
ture which is appreciated is usually popular, 
and that no one, producers least of all, knows 
exactly what is going to be popular next. 
But before I forget it, here is the list: 

The Big Parade 

The Last Laugh 

The Gold Rush 

Isn't Life Wonderful? 

Behind the Front 

Don Q, Son of Zorro 

Welcome Home 

Stella Dallas 

The Grand Duchess and the Waiter 

Lady 


Windermere’s Fan 
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The Educational Screen 


Reviewed Previously 


SEPTEMBER (1925) 

Adventure (Paramount)—Thrills, romance, and 
comedy in the South Seas. Well done and worth 
seeing. Tom Moore, Wallace Beery, Raymond Hat- 
ton, and Pauline Starke. 

The Last Laugh (Universal) 
of an old doorman of a great hotel. 
performance by Emil Jannings, with production no- 
table for simplicity and imaginative quality. A Ger- 
man production. 


Character sketch 
A powerful 


Dangerous Innocence (Universal)—Film_ ver- 
sion of Anne’s an Idiot, a love story of English 
people in India. Well done with Laura La Plante 
and Eugene O’Brien. 


Not One To Spare (Hodkinson)—Not a world 
beater, but a quiet, pleasant little interlude with 
Ethel Wales fine in a mother part. 


The Devil’s Cargo (Paramount)—Sacramento at 


the height of the gold and gambling fever. Plenty 
of action. 
A Cafe in Cairo (Prod. Dist. Corp.)—A _ whirl- 


wind plot with Priscilla Dean in a characteristic 
part. 

Kiss Me Again (Warner Brothers) 
Ernst Lubitsch again! 

The Lost World (First 


dip into prehistoric animal life. 


Score one for 


A thrilling 
Worth seeing be- 


National) 


cause of the technical work. 


Old Home Week (Paramount) 


interesting in a typical George 


Thomas Meigh- 
an not especially 
Ade story. 
The Boomerang (B. P. 
plot and aimless acting. 
The Monster 


featured as a madman in a thoroughly unpleasant 


Muddled 


Schulberg) 


(Metro-Goldwyn)—Lon Chaney 
picture. 
Isn’t Life 
W. Griffith 
after the war. 
Pretty Ladies (Metro-Go!dwyn)—A slightly dif- 
slant at stage life. Zasu Pitts and Tom 


Artists) —D. 
of Germany 


Wonderful? (United 


at his best with a story 


ferent 
Moore good. 

Dick Turpin (Fox)—Tom Mix takes 
into the costume drama, with fair results. 

A Man Must Live 
interesting newspaper story for Richard Dix. 

Proud Flesh (Metro-Goldwyn) 
ing comedy performances by Eleanor 
Pat O'Malley, and Harrison Ford. 
King Vidor, who doesn’t take it too seriously. 


a header 


(Paramount)—A not overly 


Unusually pleas- 
Boardman, 
Directed by 


National) ——Nazimova approxi- 


work in this well directed 


My Son (First 
mates some of her best 
picture of mother love. 

The Little French Girl Alice 


Joyce is outstanding in a picture notable for smooth 


(Paramount) 


continuity and quietness of action. 


Declassee (First National)—The top crust of 
British society with Corinne Griffith as its lovely 
center. 


Soul Fire (First National) 
composer, with a highly emotional role for Richard 


Dramatic story of a 


Barthelmess. 
(First National)—Fair 


entertainment, its merit lying in the good work of 


His Supreme Moment 


the cast rather than in the story. Ronald Colman 


and Blanche Sweet. 
The Night Club (Paramount) 
at his 
Too Many 


romance in 


Raymond Griffith 
funniest. 
Kisses 


Spain. 


(Paramount)—Richard Dix 
light, but 


finds \ ery good 


enough of its kind. 


The Way of a Girl (Metro-Goldwyn) —A bright 


little satire on the routine movie plot. Eleanor 
Boardman and Matt Moore. 
The Fighting American (Universal) —The 


young hero with more pep than good sense has a 
string of impossible adventures in China. 
Weber 


and Fields in an enjoyable story dealing with the 


Friendly Enemies (Prod. Dist. Corp.) 


German-American and his divided allegiance dur- 
ing the war. 


OCTOBER 
Horseback Adroit 


mixture of comedy and satire in the troubles of a 


(1925) 


(Paramount) 


Beggar on 


struggling composer. 
The 
Pictures) 
The Bridge of Sighs 


way. 


of Brian Kent 
Harold Bell Wright story, well screened. 


(Warner 


Re-Creation (Principal 

Brothers) —Not 

unusual in any 
The Midnight Express (Columbia Pictures) 

Routine railroad thriller. 

Bebe Daniels 


role which she fills rather well. 


The Crowded Hour (Paramount) 
in an emotional 

So This is Marriage (Metro-Goldwyn)—The tri- 
angle again. 

The Man Without a Heart (Principal Pictures) 

Not well handled. 

Just a Woman National} —-Not 


(First entirely 


convincing. 
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The Shock Punch (Paramount)—Thrills and fun 


without much plot to worry you. Richard Dix as a 
structural steel worker. 
I Want My Man (First National)—-A wartime 


romance with Milton Sills. 
Well 


Moore very 


How Baxter Butted In (Warner Brothers) 
directed story of a would-be hero. Matt 
good, 
simple tale 
A fine cast 


Warner 


Welcome Home (Paramount)—A 


told with sincerity and understanding. 
includes Lois Wilson, Luke Cosgrave, and 
Baxter. 
Sun-Up_ ( Metro-Goldwyn) —Unconvincing _ story 
of Kentucky mountaineers, not forgetting the feud 
Are Parents People? (Paramount) —The divorce 
problem viewed from the standpoint of the daughter 
in the case. Good comedy. 


Drusilla With a Million (F. B. O.) 


in spite of age and obvious hokum. 


W ell done 


Paths to Paradise (Paramount)—A joyous ad 
venture Crookland, 
Raymond Griffith. 

The Wizard of Oz 


story. 


personally conducted |} 


into y 


(Chadwick Pictures) -——How 
not to screen a 


(Warner 


on the resemblance of 


Crook story based 
Madge Kennedy 


Brothers) 


two girls. 


Cornered 


in a double role. 
The Painted Flapper (Chadwick Pictures) 
Routine stuff. 
NOVEMBER (1925) 
Don Q, Son of Zorro (United Artists)—Th« 


rollicking Spanish adventures of the son of Zorro 
The usual Fairbanks excellence in all details 


Wild Horse Mesa 
picture with Jack Holt and Billie Dove. 

The Knockout National) 
Milton Sills. 


(Paramount)—A good western 


(First Slim story for 


The Unholy Three (Metro-Goldwyn) An extra 
ordinary crook story distinguished by the fine char 
acter work of Lon Chaney, Victor McLaglen, and 
Harry Earles. 

Graustark (First National)—Norma Talmadge 


and Eugene O’Brien in an old favorite. 


The Trouble With Wives (Paramount)—Rou 
tine comedy brightened up by the good work of 
Florence Vidor, Tom Moore, and Ford Sterling 

The Mystic (Metro-Goldwyn)—Conway Tearle 
as a crook who uses a gypsy fortune teller and her 
family as tools in a blackmailing scheme. 

Shore Leave (First National)—Richard Barthel 
mess satisfactory in a comedy of sailor life Dorothy 


Mackaill in 


support. 
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Never The Twain Shall Meet (Metro-Goldwyn) 


Dull version of the “East is East” plot. Anita 
Stewart and Bert Lytell. 
DECEMBER (1925) 


The Freshman (Pathe)—Harold Lloyd gets some 
of his most uproarious comedy out of college life 
and gives you a thrill or two in addition. 

-Purely 


(First National) 


a waste of time on the part of every body concerned. 


Her Husband’s Secret 


(Paramount) —Bebe 
She and 
Harrison Ford make the most of the comedy situa- 


Lovers in Quarantine 


Daniels in an ugly-duckling sort of part. 


trons 
The The of the 


ginning ot the transcontinental railways, well filmed, 


Iron Horse (Fox) story be- 


and valuable as an historical record. 

In The Name of Love (Paramount)—Greta 
Nissen and Ricardo Cortez in one of those ro- 
mances in which the wealthy lady loves an impostor 
who turns out to be the real thing. 

Zander the Great  (Metro-Goldwyn)—Marion 


Davies as a waif whose adventures in the west in- 


clude falling in leve with a 


The Coast of Folly 


bootlegger. 


(Paramount)—Gloria Swan- 


son in an indifferent story has the opportunity to 
do some fine character work, quite distinct from 
her usual roles. 

Hell’s Highroad (Prod. Dist. Corp.) —Mediocre 


story of a money-mad husband who is ruined by 


his wife's whim. Leatrice Joy and Edmund Burns. 


A Son of His Father (Paramount)—A Harold 
Bell Wright western nicely done, but never sur- 
prisingly so 

Classified (First National)—-Amusing and enter- 


taining comedy with Corinne Griffith doing her best 
work to 
Chalk Marks (Prod. Dist. Corp.)—A 


the devoted and faithful school teacher. 


date 


tribute to 


Well told. 


Seven Keys to Baldpate (Paramount) —Farcical 
adventures of an author who retires to a deserted 
summer hotel to write a novel. Douglas MacLean. 


The Beautiful City (First National) —An Italian 
New York. 


Barthelmess and Dorothy Gish. 


boy in Fairly interesting, with Richard 


The Pony Express (Paramount)—The historical 
drama again, made interesting as well as instructive 
by good casting and direction. 

The Dark Angel 
story of somewhat routine pattern ranking high chief- 


(First National)—-A wartime 


ly because of Ronald Co!man’s fine portrayal of 


i blinded 


soldier 


(To be concluded in September issue) 
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The Church and Pictures 


Conducted by Rev. FRANK E. JENSEN 


Editorial 


E DO not advocate the use of the usual motion picture in the program of the church; 
Wi do we sympathize with the practice of merely using motion pictures for entertain- 
ment purposes in the church. There is a place in the church for the really wholesome mo- 
tion picture for entertainment in the week-day or week-night program in the social life of 
the church. But primarily the church’s purpose in using motion pictures is to make more 
attractive and more effective the religious appeal to the masses who would not otherwise 
go to church, and also to the regular attendants at church. The organ and other accessories, 
which one time were considered unnecessary, are used in the church because these do make 
the church’s services more attractive and more effective. So it is with motion pictures. The 
organ is used in purely motion picture houses, but this does not stop the use of the organ 
in the churches. In each instance the organ has an entirely different use, so should it also 
be with the motion picture. There is an appeal that is popular in the movie which should 
be rightly appropriated to the use and benefit of the church. The motion picture need not 
and should not be segregated to a mere secular use. The motion picture like the radio is 
one of the outstanding challenges to the church to try to outstrip the amusement use by a 
universal and appropriate religious use. The church must cease to consider the motion pic- 
ture a menace, but use it rightly as a great boon to the church. The church’s problems are 
many. Among these are (1) how to get the people to attend the services; (2) how to hold 
them when they do attend; (3) how to instill true worship and impart the faith and life 
of the Bible; (4) how to properly direct its people in true Christian living amidst the com- 
plex conditions of this modern life. We maintain that the right use of the right kind of mo- 
tion pictures will afford material help in solving these and other problems in the program 
of the church. The motion picture has taken the world of amusement; it can also be made to 
take the world of religion as a most valuable help in the weekly program of the church to 
the increase and to the glory of the Kingdom of God. 


Religious Films 


HE Church of Christ has a definite and worthwhile message for the entire world. 

The Church’s message needs the help of every re-enforcement that modern invention 

can provide. The motion picture is such a re-enforcement that helps in a silent, but 
none the less effectual way. Not only does it do this to the regular attendants at church, 
but it also draws many to the church who would otherwise never be found there. The 
Saviour Himself used word-pictures in making his message attractive and clear. He even 
used the dramatic story—the Good Samaritan and others,—for His purpose. These stories 
were not taken from the Scriptures, but from the occurrences of every-day life. Even 
though such stories criticized the servants of the church and the corruptions in the church, 
still He made use of them most effectively. But He understood what He had to teach, the 
need of the people to be taught, and what constituted the substance of the truth to be taught. 
He applied the old truth to the new conditions, and drew on the things familiar to the 


people to apply and drive home to their hearts the lessons so hard to learn and vet so nec- 
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essary to be known. If word pictures of oratory or simple teaching are good, how much 
more the animated picture visibly presented on the picture screen, when such pictures are in 
perfect harmony with the principles underlying the parables and other word pictures of 
the Great Teacher Himself! 

We need religious films for the church. These need not be Bible films, but they must 
teach the truths of the Bible by the illustration of human life, and of all events that touch 
human life. People love stories. Illustrated stories they love still more. Many of the 
religious services can be made to tell the Bible truths through acted stories that will ade- 
quately and reverently illustrate and enforce them. The day of the motion picture sermon 
has just begun to dawn. The perfect day is slow in dawning because of the great lack of 
suitable religious pictures. 

The editor of this department has been for a long time working out a plan to give the 
church its own religious films. It is a plan that calls for no selling of stock and 
no private profit. It is a plan as simple as the conducting of the church itself. 
It involves no investment of large sums by the few but the contribution of small sums by 
the many. The plan contemplates the associating together of one thousand churches each 
contributing $100, either as a church, an individual or group of individuals for the church. 
This money is to be a revolving fund for the securing of religious films for the use of 
those churches at the minimum of cost. This religious film library would be secured for 
the churches either by purchase, production, rental or otherwise, and rented to the churches 
in the association at a discount from the regular rental charge. Such discount would be a 
dividend on the $100 investment. Gifts and bequests would help to increase this revolving 
fund. The rentals would maintain the running expenses of the association. Twelve stories 
are now in preparation. Are you interested? Then write to the Editor of this Depart- 
ment. 


Personally Conducted Church Film Reviews 


The Life of Our Saviour (Six reels) herds and the three Princes from the East with 


World Educational Film Co. their caravans are depicted coming to wor- 


This is a life of Christ that has been com- ship the Infant King at Bethlehem. Later 
piled from various sources and when ready is shown the flight into Egypt, the life in 
for September showings will prove a most Nazareth, and the visit of the Boy Jesus at 12 
worth-while picture. The prologue is made years of age to the temple, where He is found 
up of fine scenics of the Holy City and sur- jn the midst of the doctors both hearing them 


roundings as they are to-day, and makes a and asking them questions. Mary comes seek- 
good preparation for the dramatization of the ing Him, and when she sees Him the shadow 
ife of Chri at c ise » OTe: ly of : 
life of Christ that comprises -" a a ”" of the cross appears with startling effect upon 
he picture. With the second reel the story - : - i 
-_— neat her. The active life of Jesus is closely fol- 
vegins in representing Joseph accompanying ir ie 
” 0% <e : ia lowed from His baptism to His crucifixion, 
Mary, his betrothed wife.on the journey from F Ae : 
; resurrection and ascension. The picture as 
Nazareth to Bethlehem, following the decree |. 
: ; it is being newly edited presents excellent 
of Caesar Augustus which had been broad- ie) id. 
possibilities for fine showing with reverence, 
cast by the couriers of the Emperor. In the cm: 
: ae : civing ‘ see it a deeper sense o e 
fields of Bethlehem the angel chorus is shown &!¥!N8 to ill who see it a deeper sen t 


in the skies and the amazed shepherds in their life of Him Who came into the world to save 


fields with their flocks of sheep. The shep sinners. 
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SPECIAL NOTE 


should be shown certain 


With 
slides such as Christ in the home, Christ at 
the home of Martha and Mary, the annoint- 


these films 


ing of Jesus with the precious cruse of spike- 
The 


editor will be pleased to give suggestions 


nard, and also appropriate hymn slides. 


along this line to those who address him by 
letter in care of THe EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 


All Hail The Power (Two reels) 


Clubs, Inc. 


Pictorial 
This picture is based on Psalm 19. A group 


of men are shown in a social gathering at 


their club. Into this group of the regular 
run of prosperous men there comes a mis- 
sionary who is looked upon as a fanatic. 
The company makes him the butt of their 
jesting, but he pursues the tenor of his way 
and finally interests one of the worst among 
the skeptical group, and drawing him away 
takes him to view the glories of nature. 
Amidst the glories of night and the wonders 


of the day this skeptic comes to know that 


Work of the Religious Motion 
EV. GEORGE REID ANDREWS, Vice- 


President and General Manager of the 
Religious Motion Picture Foundation, in an 
address on “The Church and the Motion Pic- 
ture” before the National Better Films Confer- 
ence, held recently in New York (printed in 
the National Board of Review Magazine for 
March-April, 1926) answers the questions, 
“What is the Religious Motion Picture Found- 
ation?”; “What does it propose to do to sup- 
ply the churches with pictures?” and “How is 
the Religious Motion Picture Foundation 
related to the Federal Council?” 

The Foundation, he declared, is first of all 
concerned with the question as to a supply of 
suitable pictures for church use and is study- 
ing the problem of the churches’ use of mo- 
tion pictures from three angles—production 
and distribution of films, and the equip- 


ment in the local church which permits dis- 
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it is only the fool who hath “said in his heart, 


‘There is no God.” 


Nanook of the North (Six reels)—Pathe 
Exchange, Inc. 

Presenting scenes in the country and life 
of the Esquimaux which are both thrilling 
and instructive, the picture offers many in- 
teresting lessons to be emphasized at an even- 
ing service of the church. It also opens the 
way for teaching the adaptability of man to 
his environment. You will enjoy the sight of 
travel over snow and ice, the open spaces of 
the unfrozen sea; the harpooning of seal, wal- 
rus and fish; the simple method of life on 
the the 


which a house is built, for the night; you 


snow mountains, and easy way in 
will be made to feel the dread of the terrible 
blizzard that comes suddenly and rushes on 
like a deadly sandstorm in the desert of ice 
and snow. You will want to both laugh and 
cry at the simple frolic and the sudden 
dangers of Nanook and his family of humans 


and of dogs. 


Picture Foundation Analyzed 


play of films when produced and distributed. 

The attitude still prevalent among many, 
that the picture has no place in the church, 
is an additional problem to face in the pro- 
duction of religious films, as is also the ques- 
tion of producing pictures which will prove 
acceptable to many different creeds and faiths. 

Rev. 


“For the convenience of my own thinking, 


Andrew concludes: 
I have divided religious pictures into six 
classes: (1) Bible; (2) Religious Biography: 
(3) Church History; (4) World Friendship 
or Missionary; (5) Religious Pedagogical Pic- 
tures for use in the Sunday School; and final- 
ly, (6) a large class of wholesome pictures 
that present a story especially suitable for 
Sunday night services. 

“It seems to me these six classes hold vast 
possibilities for the church if properly pro- 


duced, distributed and exhibited.” 
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Among the Producers 


(This department belongs to the commercial companies whose activi- 
ties have a real and important bearing on progress in the visual field. 

Within our space limitations we shall reprint each month, from data 
supplied by these companies, such material as seems to offer most infor- 
mational and news value to our readers. 

We invite all serious producers in this field to send us their literature 


regularly.—Editor. ) 


“Through Oil Lands 
\ 


VW. J. 
Greece 

The glory that was Greece revealed itself 
in art and literature and on the battlefields 
where the Greeks saved the West from oriental 
Marathon, where the Persians were 
190 B. C., is one of the sacred 
spots of the world. On this plain, the Athen- 
lost 192 and the 
Where the battle was fiercest, a mound was 
The 


spirit of the Greeks at this period may be 


invasion. 
defeated in 


ians Persians over 6000. 


erected to commemorate this victory. 


epitomized in a saying attributed to Dienekes: 
when someone informed him that the Persian 
host was so numerous that their arrows hid 
the sun, Dienekes replied: “So much the bet- 
ter, we shall fight in the shade.” 

Greece was the culmination of old world cul- 
ture: the heart of Greece was Athens, and the 
innermost shrine of the city, the Acropolis. 
During the Persian wars, Athens was besieged, 
the Acropolis taken, the Greek defenders slain 
and the temples plundered and burned, but 
on its ashes, Pericles caused to be built those 
temples whose ruins today are the wonder and 
despair of man. The Acropolis is a roughly 
oval hill, 512 feet high. Near its 
and to the right of the steps, rises, on a ledge 
of rock, the Temple of Wingless Victory. 


rom which the sea is visible where the Persian 
f hich tl ble wl the P 


summit. 


fleet was destroyed, and the history of all 
western civilization, in its main and important 
The 


flat crown of the hill is through the Propylaea, 


features, determined. entrance to the 
beyond which, and to the left, is the Erech- 
theion with its famous portico of Caryatides 
or Maidens. To the right, rises the noblest 


*A description f the Rothacker 


cluded from the May issue. 


of Europe and Africa’”* 


ARCHER 


and grandest building in the world, the Par- 
thenon, whose scarred and weathered pillars 
and broken columns tell us something of the 
unrivalled art of Greece. It recalls a speech 
of Pericles in which he says: “We Greeks are 
lovers of the beautiful without extravagance.” 
The Parthenon is the world’s most impressive 


and most majestic ruin. 





Ruins of the Zeus, 


Temple of Olympian 
in Athens. 


There is something about the Temple of 
Olympian Zeus, built at the base of the Acrop- 
olis, that speaks of departed glory as few 
The forces of destruction have left 
that 
their message of desolation. 

The Theatre of 


center of 


ruins do. 


two lonely columns seem to thunder 


Dionysius was once the 


dramatic arts in Greece. In this 


open-air theatre were first produced the im- 
perishable plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides and Aristophanes, who rank with 
Shakespeare, Dante, and Goethe as amongst 
ihe Pia Diioan Pate” ae 


Transport Company. Con- 








Se a 
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the greatest civilizing agents of all time. The 
first rows in the theatre were reserved for the 
Priests and State Officials, and in the center 
of this row was the seat for the Priest of Di- 


onysius. 








Looking towards the Nile from the Temple 
of Rameseum—the Colossi of Memnon in 
the background. 


The Odeion of Herodes Atticus was erected 
for dramatic purposes and seated 5000 spec- 
tators. The whole edifice was covered with a 
superb roof of cedar wood. 

The Areopagus, known popularly as Mars’ 
Hill, is a low, rocky plateau which recalls the 
sermon delivered by St. Paul to a circle of 
Athenians who ‘sought some new thing, and 
which is recorded 1: the Acts of the Apostles. 
This is one of tne :10s' momentous incidents 
in history,—the meeting plu: e of Greece and 
Judea. 

The Theseion is the best prese:ved of all 
Greek temples. Little is known of its origin 
or purpose. It is perhaps the sanctuary of 
Hephaistos and may have been built in the 
Fifth Century B. C. 

About fourteen miles from Athens are the 
ruins of Eleusis. The way thither is the 
Via Sacra, where one today may see fishermen 
engaged in their craft—the successors of the 
men who are referred to in classic Greek liter- 
ature. The widespread celebrity of the name 
Eleusis is derived from the worship of Deme- 
ter, and the Mysteries about which little o1 
nothing is known; the details of what hap- 
pened in the Hall of Initiation are lost beyond 
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recall. Cicero, who was one of the initiated, 
states that the Mysteries taught men not only 
to live happily, but to die with a fairer hope. 

The olive and the grape grow in profusion 
in Greece. In the valleys where the vines 
grow, many farms have simple winepresses. 
by means of which the juice is extracted from 
the grape and afterwards allowed to ferment. 
It is interesting to note that on the Plain of 
Marathon, where Athens and Persia fought 


for dominance, the vine now flourishes. 


Egypt 

Egypt has been described as “a land of 
sand ruins and gold,” and Cairo is its capital. 
From a spur of the Mokattam Hills in Cairo, 
a panorama unfolds itself, which epitomizes 
Egypt. There lies at your feet the city with 
ancient walls and towers, its palaces and 
mosques, with their delicately carved mina- 
rets, towering silently above the noisy bazaars. 
Through it have marched the conquerors of 
many nations, and Cairo is still the home of 
intrigue and violent passions. 

Flowing through the city is the Nile, with- 
out which there would be no fertile Egypt, 
and, in the dim distance from the Mokattam 
Hills, one sees, set in a sea of sand, the great 
pyramids. Cairo is divided into many quar- 
ters which were formerly closed at night by 
massive gates. The Babzuwela is the only 
surviving part of the southern fortifications. 
The design of this massive gate is simple, the 
decoration being confined to ornamental 
discs; these discs have tied to them, pieces 
of wool or rags which are touched by the 
devout during prayer. Those who come to 
this gate for devotional purposes do so to 
implore the help of Allah for their sick. 

Scattered through the bazaars, one sees 
huge stone mortars in which are placed cinna- 
mon and varied spices which are pounded into 
powder by heavy iron pestles. It is said this 
is fat-producing, as the Arabs admire maidens 
who have lost their slimness. 

As is well-known, the majority of women in 


Keypt are veiled. Some of these veils are 
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heavy and others are obviously not designed 


to conceal the features. Many peasant women 
wear rings in their noses, and many veiled 
women have a wooden bar decorated with gold 
to support the veil. 

The principle lying behind the veiling of 
women in Egypt is carried a step further at 
the time of their wedding. Krom the bride 
groom's heuse, a closed carriage resembling 
a palanquin is borne by two camels to the 
house of the bride, accompanied by dancers 
with rifles, which they fire off at intervals. 
the 


mounted on the backs of camels. 


drummers 
When the 


home of the bride is reached. secretively she 


music being supplied by 


is placed in the covered carriage and the pro 
cession starts for the bridegroom’s house with 
numerous halts for dancing. 

A wedding in the village near the Pyramids 
marches round a lucky tree near the Moham 
medan graveyard and then proceeds to the 
the for the 


that accompany such occasions, 


house of bridegroom festivities 

Between Cairo and the Pyramids is gne of 
the chief camel markets and the purchase and 
sale of a camel is not only a question of pro 
longed barter: sometimes the purchaser. if 
he is the stronger, uses. in addition to areu 
ment, physical force. 

The camel is the animal best suited to carry 


Not only the 


shape of their feet. but thei capac ity to stor 


ing burdens across the desert. 


water and their endurance fit them for jou 
neys where pathways are quickly obliterated 
and where wells are rare and often difficult to 
find. 

In the of the 


curious shops, the markets of different trades, 


oriental quarters city, the 
the merchant lolling before his shop. or sil 
ting crosslegged on a low counter. the quaint 
street cries of the picturesque venders of fruit. 
syrup, sherbet and water, with the ever-chang 
ing and colorful throng, give the visitor an 
opportunity of studying Arab life as perhaps 
nowhere else in the world. But one. after a 
time, wearies of Cairo with its mosques, min 


arets, bazaars. befezzed and beturbaned be: 
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rars, syrup-sellers, Louts, venders of cigarettes, 


post 


I 
rugs, and the ubiquitous shoeblacks, guides 


cards, walking sticks, postage stamps, 


and baksheesh fiends; the desert and the pyra- 
mids, as seen from the Mokattam Hills, call. 
the Nile. 


which bears on its muddy, brown waters la- 


and on way thither. we cross the 


teen sailboats, dahabeahs and other craft. 
The road, flanked with palms, fields of corn, 

vegetables and fruit. is crowded with camels 

and donkeys. Sud- 


alter runs 


merchandise. 
that 


laden with 


denly. crossing the railway 


to Luxor, there come into view the pyramids. 
but after driving for miles, 


They seein neal 


vou realize how deceptive the first view was. 





The Sphinx and Pyramid of Cheops. 


Before reaching the pyramids, there is a 
ereat avenue of lebek trees. and at the end 
of this avenue are offensive bat signs and 


restaurant advertisements. 


But this is speedily 
left behind, and you take the winding road to 


the Pyramid of Cheops, which, as one ap- 


proaches, blots out the other pyramids. Be- 


neath its huge mass. the car stops and vou 
mount a camel or donkey or walk, according 
to taste. Phe supere ilious who choose to 


Walking 


through sand may be a pleasure to a camel: 


walk. no doubt regret their choice. 


it is not to man 
Che Great Pyramid is the oldest of the 
even W onders ot thre Am ent World. and 


now alone of them survives Kine Cheops 
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built it for his tomb. The lasting impression 
made upon one by the pyramids is that of 
vastness. They are not beautiful, and, given 
time, workers, money and ambition, they 
could be reproduced. Standing near the pyra- 
mids, one asks: “Where is the Sphinx?” Skirt 
two sides of Cheops and the other pyramids 
come into view, but no Sphinx. 

The road, after you pass the Pyramid of 
Cheops, bends to the left and slopes downward 
towards the Nile. Suddenly, out of a great 
sandpit rises the head of this imperturbable 
figure; one feels held in some unaccountable 
way by this mysterious, fatalistic message in 
stone. It is the one great aloof figure amongst 
human monuments that is unforgettable. 

By virtue of sheer nobility, the Sphinx dom- 
inates everything. It is set at the edge of 
desolation, on the shore of a frozen sea of 
Behind it, and beyond the horizon, 


barrenness, 


sand. 

stretch thousands of miles of 
scorching sunlight, thirst and death; yellow 
sand, ribbed by the wind, huge rocks, boulders, 
rolling hills devoid of vegetation, character- 
ize the desert, where man is crushed by the 
sense of his own insignificance, and where the 
pathless unknown, by its vastness and loneli- 
ness, fills him with terror. The Sphinx with 
its back to this scene of scorching desolation 
faces eastward, gazing with a_ haunting, 
changeless immobility beyond the rich, green 
valley of the Nile, beyond the land of Egypt. 
beyond the world of things seen. It casts 
a spell over the mind, whether seen amid the 
glaring noon-day light, or when the full moon 
casts its pale mysterious shadows over this 
sublime figure. Hacked 


gouging chisel of time, whipped by violent 


and riven by the 


sandstorms, broken by the desecrating hands 


of heedless Philistines, it defies either de- 
scription or comparison and awakens a spirit 
of reverence. We can only vaguely imagine 
its first glory millenniums ago, when the un- 
known master artist laid aside his chisel and 
brush to contemplate his finished work. Yet 


its features, though broken, have preserved the 
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spirit that invests it with a singular power. 
The eyes seems to see through and beyond “the 
beyond.” Everything of human interest ap- 
pears to be weighed, measured and estimated; 
the face has a terrible expression of super- 
human indifference to whatever befalls. It 
rivets the spectator to the spot and subdues 
all save those to whom the most solemn scenes 
appeal in vain, for thousands of visitors to 
Egypt are no more conscious of the arrestive 
mystery of the Sphinx than the supercilious 
camels on which they ride, or the baksheesh- 
seeking dragomans. The dead are all around; 
the living gaze, laugh or wonder. For count- 
less ages, men and women have come from 
Cairo to the Sphinx and returned again to the 
wine and song of the city, but the Sphinx 
heeds them not. Above the stillness of the 
tombs and the laughter of the thoughtless. 
rises its message of stoic calm and undisturb- 
able repose. We are swept by strange and 
varied emotions as we look up into its face; 
its aloofness from us, its isolation, its tragic 
indifference, its insoluble mystery, humiliates, 
chills, and leaves us with a haunting convie- 
tion of the utter worthlessness of most of our 
In presence of the Sphinx, no 


Amid 


the waveless seas of the Doldrums. in cheerless 


ambitions. 


one is of any account. Arctic snows or 


hours when we skirt the dark land of melan- 
choly gloom, or in moments when we forget 
the basic facts of life in excesses, one may 
remember with profit the picture of its sub- 
lime peace. It has remained through millen- 
niums an imperishable monument of a genius 
perhaps as great as Plato or Shakespeare. 
and listening ears, those 


intent pene 


Those 
trating eyes, those sealed lips. speak of the 
who immortalized in stone a 


great mind 


message “more lasting than brass. more im- 


perishable than marble.” Its majesty awes: 
its silence appalls. 

The Nile is Egypt, for without it the coun- 
vast Sahara. 


bank is 


evardens in the world. 


trv would be a The irrigated 


one of the richest 


On the river, ply 


land on either 
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Cairo, boats with tall masts assemble to wait 


boats of ancient and modern design. 


for the opening of a bridge, and after passing 
through, sails are again hoisted to be wafted 
by the breezes that carry the boats up or down 
the river. 

have 
One 


of the commonest is the making of pots which 


Several industries besides farming 


erown up near the banks of the river. 


are moulded, dried and burnt near the river. 
The fel- 


laheen use -bullocks and camels in a plough 


transferred to boats and shipped. 


similar to those that were employed in the 


days of the Pharoahs. Great dams have been 
constructed to preserve the water and to regu 
late the irrigation of the land; but the most 
common sight on the river is the shadoofs and 
the sakiehs, the former being the simpler. 
It consists of a pole with a bucket suspended 
from one end of a crossbeam and a counte! 


half- 


naked peasants work these shadoofs, some- 


poise at the other. Brown-skinned, 
times tier above tier, so as to raise the water 
15 or 16 feet on to their lands. By this means, 
about four acres can be kept watered. <A 
step higher than the shadoof is the rude water 
wheel with earthen pots on an endless chain 
worked by one or two bullocks or camels. 
This is called the sakieh 
feet, 


and water can be 


raised this way 18 and from 5 to 12 


acres kept watered through an Egyptian 
summer. 

On the river, “one is never away from the 
song of the shadoof-man or the creeking lay 
of the water wheel which pervades the whole 
of upper Egypt like an atmosphere and which 
is as much a part of the river as its annual 
overflow.” 

A night by train from Cairo brings the 
visitor to Luxor and Karnak. both built on 
the right bank of the Nile. 


Hundred-Gated Thebes. and 


This is Homer’s 


one may doubt 


if there is anv more glorious sunrise in all 
the world than is seen from Thebes. or any 
that behind the 


With a suddenness unknown in tem 


more solemn sunset than 


Sphinx. 


perate climes, from out the darkness, beyond 
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the Nubian Hills, the 


one gazes while the light grows more intense, 


dawn comes, and as 
the eastern sky is bathed in a golden, blinding 
glory. Not only the sun, but the encircling 
sky shares in the blazing birth of a new day. 
This is veiled from our eyes by a brilliance 
so intense, that we cannot see it. A joyous 
uplifting feeling pervades the witness of this 
transformation, just as a pleasing sadness fills 
the mind, when one watches the dying colors 
and the fading light, which gives a new aspect 


to the Sphinx, ever so provocative of thought. 








Ploughing on the right bank of the Nile. 


Karnak, 


miles apart, are famous for their ruined tem- 


Luxor and which lie about two 


ples. Those at Karnak covered over a square 


mile. Some of the pillars are eighty feet 
high and thirty-three feet in circumference. 


The Valley of the Tombs of the Kings lies on 
the left bank of the river opposite Luxor. 
There is no spot in the world more universally 
known than this valley. Here was discovered 
lutankhamen’s tomb, perhaps the richest find 
The 
tombs are in a wild, lonely, desolate valley. 
The rugged pathway thither is flanked by 
boulders, rocks and flame-colored hills; no 


in the whole history of archaeology. 


restful green meets the eye, nothing but shade- 
less sterility; everything is scorched by the 
sun, and the rocks and hills reflect the furnace- 


like heat. 


til vou 


As the road ascends, it narrows un- 


reach a vast amphitheatre of hills, 


within which are the tombs where rest the 
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ancient dead. One mountain rising against 
the azure sky dominates the scene and the 
summit of it forms what fancy might picture 


The kings 


lived in unrivalled pomp in Thebes, and with 


as the roof of a Titan’s home. 


patience and at enormous cost, prepared for 
their entombment and accumulated the wealth 
and splendor which they believed necessary 
Nearer the Nile is the 


Temple called the Rameseum with its lotus 


for the other world. 


columns and its colossal figure of Rameses 
When standing, 


it was 57 feet high and weighed 800 tons. 


himself flung to the ground. 


This is supposed to be the Rameses who op 
pressed the children of Israel. Near this Tem- 
ple, and looking eastward beyond the line 
between the barren sand of the Valley of the 
Tombs and the valley enriched by the Nile’s 


inundation, two giant figures tower above the 


> ‘ “a . 
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Colossi of Memnon. watch 


the They 


“in infinite patience and ineffable calm, while 


plain 
the Nile rises and subsides, and the rich har- 
vests grow and are gathered about their feet.” 
Scarred by time’s destructive forces, they share 
in Egypt's inscrutable past and are woven into 
its song and story. 

Egypt's one great need is fuel, for along 
the Nile Valley there is practic ally neither 
wood nor coal. A little oil has been found 
near the Red Sea, and at Suez a large refinery 
has been built. Through the Canal, tankers 
pass almost daily. and tank cars convey the 
oil to the interior where it is used in driving 


the machinery connected with the huge reser- 


voirs that have been built to conserve the 
waters of the Nile. The methods of transpor- 
tation on the river and in the cities are 


primitive. 


Rothacker Industrial Films Organized 


of the formation of Rothacker Industrial 


\ NNOUNCEMENT has recently been made 


Films, Inc., organized to specialize entirely 





Douglas D. Rothacker, President of 
Rothacker Industrial Films 


in the production of industrial-educational 


subjects, and to maintain the well-known 


Rothacker quality and service in the plan- 
ning, production and = merchandising — of 
advertising film. 

The new organization is an outgrowth of 
the Rothacker Film Mfg. Co., the “senior 
specialists” in the industrial advertising field. 
organized in 1910 by Watterson R. Rothacker, 
with Douglas D. Rothacker as Vice-President 
and General Manager of the Industrial 
Division. From a small beginning, the organ- 
ization grew to considerable size, and the in- 
dustrial department became probably the larg- 
est producer of specialized film subjects in 
the country. 

Rothacker Industrial Films has taken over 
the personnel, equipment, negative, and good 
will of the old Rothacker Film Mfg. Co., and 
will for the present remain in the same loca- 
tion at 1339 Diversey Parkway. Chicago. 

Douglas D. Rothacker is President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Vir. 
Rothacker has had many years of experience 
in the industrial field; he is serving his sixth 
term as president of the Screen Advertisers 
Association, and is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Motion Picture Chamber of 
Commerce Non-Theatrical. 

Mr. S. J. Stoughton is Vice-President, lo- 


the New York oflice at 542 Fifth 


new Company. 


cated in 
Avenue. 
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School Department 


Conducted by STELLA EVELYN MyYErs 


Director of the Department of Visual Education 


Forest Park Schools, Forest Park. Ill. 


Training School Operators 


OYS of grade school age can be of very 
valuable assistance in motion picture 
Methods 


of procedure should be made very definite 


projection under careful leadership. 


for them, and should be presented in small 
portions at one time with constant application 
of all that has been learned from the begin- 
ning. They like to have a set goal and to per 


severe until it is reached. Hence, in the 
schools of Forest Park, a course has been fol 
lowed with certain, fixed goals, each having 
an assigned point value. 

At the beginning of the school year, boys 
were chosen by their teachers with the ap 
proval of the principal as applicants for the 


The 


below the Sixth Grade. nor to pupils of the 


course. course was not open to those 


upper Kighth, as they would soon be leaving 
school. Initial requirements were excellent 
scholarship, thorough reliability, and deport 
ment marked A, or certainly not below Bt. 
An added suggestion was that boys be selected 
who had not had in all their scholastic career 
a “Complaint Blank” sent home. Of course. 
those chosen were from a band of volunteers. 


One building would only vouch for one 
boy who could come up to these standards. 
but his record has been so exceptional that 
dozen 


he has been worth more than a more 


carelessly selected. The first semester he ren 
assistance for all projection in 


| he 


been aided by two others who are promising 


dered able 


his building. second semester, he has 
well. 
Twelve boys have covered a large part of 


the course. and to those who have finished. 


a button will be presented, at a meeting of 


the Parent-Teacher Association. This insig- 
nia will show to any teacher when these boys 
are out of their classes, that they are trust- 
worthy and are engaged in school duties. 

No boy is permitted to run a machine until 
he has practically covered the ground outlined, 
and then only under the eye of the teacher if 
One rule which saves much tangl- 


film in case of breaks is that the left 


possible. 
ing of 
hand must be always on the motor control 
while a picture is being projected. 

It is not necessary that the points be won 
in the order listed. The third requirement (see 
outline following) is learned by practice with 
old film 


also by 


secured for study purposes, and 
practical efforts after a program. 
This is the next to the most difficult require- 
ment, the last being the most difficult of all. 

\ sense of responsibility and absolute de- 
pendability, plus a bearing with real dignity, 
most valuable re- 


we feel are perhaps the 


sults for our boys of the training in motion 
pie ture projec tion. 
The course is really a series of problems 


self-checking. After a 


preliminaries in the way of handling film to 


which are very few 
be spliced, the methods of oiling and threading 
the machine, and of using the rewind, the 
boys should work out their own problems with 
The 
ends to be attained would be defeated 


civen. No 


all of the situations out- 


practice film, not turning on the power. 
chief 
if formal 


instruction one 


think out 


were 
unable to 


lined is able. in our opinion, to run a pro- 


jector with safety to himself or the film. 
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Boys’ Course in Motion Picture Mechanies. 


Units of Work 
I. Splicing film. 
II. Responsibility for: 
Setting up of machine. 


Point Value 


» 


Arranging darkening of room and ventilation. 


Providing 
program. 


proper light when machine is stopped for 


repairs or at close of 


Placing scissors and clips near machine. 


Replacing machine and other equipment after program. 


Locking supply cases. 


III. Rewinding film under following conditions: 


1. After a run if dull side is up. 


2. After 


3. Shiny side is up and the beginning of the 


a run if shiny side is up. 


story is out. 


1. Shiny side is up and the end of the story is out. 


5. When 


6. When mirror print is projected. 


the captions or scenes are inverted on the screen. 


7. When the first part of film properly projected is followed by: 


A. Inverted scenes or captions. 


B. Mirror print. 


8. When film on take-up reel bags and 


A. Time must be carefully conserved. 


B. Time is not an important item. 25 


IV. Oiling machine; dusting and polishing. 5 


V. Threading machine. 


Time not more than one and a half to two minutes. 


VI. Ten to twenty-five runs. 


Ten successive runs should be made with no error. 


VII. Promptness and accuracy in receiving and executing all orders. 15 


Total number of points to be made........ 15 


Film Reviews 
East is East (1 reel) Pathe—One of the 
The East and the West 
mingle in northern Africa, but do not blend. 


Historical Scenics. 


In modern Tunis, the town life is such as it 
was in the days of Mohammed. Brackish wa- 
ter is conveyed in goat skins; rugs and gar- 
Pottery 


is decorated with oriental richness of tone. 


ments are made on an ancient loom. 


These and the other scenes are delineated in 
beautiful color and with remarkable clarity. 
A well-born Mohommedan woman remains 


veiled to masculine eyes except those of her 


own family as long as she lives. We witness 
serving maids unveiled, however, as they per- 
their 


a palatial home where a fountain is playing 


form domestic duties in the court of 


in the center of a mosaic floor. Street musi- 
cians entertain in a picturesque manner. A 
school on the sidewalk 
tent on their one text-book, the Koran. <A 


desert 


reveals boys all in- 


game, the ancestor of our game of 


checkers, is operated on a large stone with 


small hollows for the stations of the men. 


The camel market is a resting place for cara- 


vans from the oases of the Sahara desert. 
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A Visual Aid For Every Visual Need 


That’s the Aim of the Keystone View Company 








We can now offer the following carefully 
prepared equipment and materials — 


KEYSTONE SPECIAL LANTERN —Will make Clear 
Pictures in Daylight Conditions— Will Project Pictures on 
the Blackboard—Equipped with a Handle Making it Con- 
venient to Carry from Room to Room No Additional 
Accessories Necessary. 





“600 SET’’—600 Stereographs and 600 Lantern Slides 
Complete Teachers’ Guide with Comprehensive Index to 
Teaching Content of Pictures. 


PRIMARY SET — 300 Stereographs and 300 Lantern 
Slides — Teachers’ Guide with Index to Teaching Content 
of Pictures and Special Plans for the Use of the Pictures in 
Teaching Reading, by Miss Laura Zirbes of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


AMERICAN HISTORY SET—300 Stereographs and 300 
Lantern Slides—- Teachers’ Guide with Complete Index to 
Teaching Content of Pictures. 


SPECIAL LIST FOR THE LATIN TEACHER— 








MAP SLIDES—Political, Physiographical and Economic 
Maps on Slides. A Map for Every Need. 


GENERAL CATALOG-— Containing Special Lists on Geo- 
graphy, Industries, Transportation, People, ete.—Science, 
Physics, Geology, Biology, Nature Study, etc. — History, 
Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern—Art, Painting, Sculpture 
and Architecture—Many other Miscellaneous Subjects. 


Please Check Subjects On Which You Would 
Like Further Information and Mail This 
Page to Us. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
wenatchee Pellets _— —- 























_————— ———— — 


P se Say ¥ Saw tl A t in Tue Epucationat Scree 
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Laborers pick olives with great rapidity from 
branches heavily laden. There is no need for 
bank boxes as the family gold adorns the lady 
of the house. 

This series of scenes reaches the acme of 
success in the selection of travel material for 
cultural study, in refined presentation, in the 
element of human interest and in colorful 
artistry. 

The Silvery Art (1 reel) Red Seal—Soar- 
ing over the snow is the next thing to flying. 
Two sturdy sticks are requisite with dises that 
One takes 


three running steps, then pushes against the 


move freely in every direction. 
sticks by turn. A zig-zag line is made on the 
slopes. The prints of the herring-bone in 
going up the slopes are true as mother’s handi- 
work. Waxing skis prevents a back-slip. Seal- 
skin attached at the ends also helps as the 
short. stiff hair grips the snow. Later on, 
one may skate if careful to lift the idle leg 
to clear the snow. This gives control of the 
legs separately. One leg is used to steer and 
push, one leg to check the speed. To stop, 
one turns the legs in. Various emergency 
curves, the jerked slide, and the telemarken 
are thrilling. One foot is kept ahead and 
the knees bent. In deep, soft snow a turn 
is made by jumping. In landing, the knees 
are bent and the legs kept close together. 
Long jumps require special skis, longer and 
heavier than others. 

The picture is full of thrills without spills, 
and is an excellent exhibition of a masterful 
art. The hints are so well illustrated that 
the would-be sportsman feels that his greatest 
obstacle in being able to ski is to find a 
snow-bank when observing the exhibition on 
a summer evening. 


The Boston Bean, Animal Instincts, 
and A Miniature Monster (| One 


of the Urban Searchlight Series. Stop motion 


reel ) 


photography shows two days’ growth of the 
bean in a few seconds. This little drama of 


the bean’s performances as it develops seems 


The Educational Screen 


like a personification of the various structures, 
in so understanding a manner are the various 
movements enacted. The root is observed al- 
ways growing downward, altho forced to 
The 


stalk, on the other hand. soon finds its way 


start upward. Hair roots soon develop. 


to the sunlight. 


{nimal Instincts. The chimpanzee has 


more human traits than any other animal 


such as, curiosity, sympathy, maternal instinct. 


desire for companionship, and vanity. Altho 
these attributes are possessed, the chimpanzee 
is not human because it has no soul. At 


least, so says the terse titling. 


His 


visible usually to the naked eye. 


{ Miniature Monster. tongue is not 
In propor- 
tion to his size, he is the Hercules of insects. 
He balances on his feet weights many times 
The fly hatches 


The grubs stuff them- 


larger than his own bulk. 
150 maggots at a time. 
selves full of food when the flies soon develop. 
A simple fly-trap is made by placing a cone 
of wire-netting on four spools surrounded by 
a glass globe. Food is used for bait, then 
ammonia ends the career of the entrapped 
multitude. Photographs taken through the 
lenses of a fly’s eye with vast difficulty show 
that a fly can see in all directions. 

The first and last studies of the reel are 
highly scientific and the second one is enter- 
taining and instructive. The usual objection 
of educators would be the miscellany of the 
treatment. We prefer to dine with various 
options on the menu, rather than to be served 


to a “plate luncheon.” 


Pathe \ 


Carl Mor I ison is 


Animal Celebrities (1 reel) 
Grantland Rice Sportlight. 
the trainer of a horse which does everything 
but talk, and that doesn’t count anyway in 
the “movies.” Slow motion reveals the grace 
of hurdling over gates. Dogs are more easily 
Rin-tin-tin, the Wonder 


Dog, is a beauty in the retarded motion of 


handled than horses. 
jumping. Henry East is the trainer of canines 


at Hollywood. In his open championship, 
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Supplement SLIDES With Film 


By Adding a Film Attachment 
to Your Baloptic OH 





“Q@TILL PICTURES” on strips of film are now avail- 
\* able through various sources. 

No doubt you will want to make use of this material to 
supplement your slides or because of economy. 

There will be no need of purchasing a new or special 
projector. Simply equip your Balopticon with the 
Bausch & Lomb Film attachment and have better 
results than with any special Film Projector. 

If you are going to buy a film projector buy one on 
which slides can also be used 


Wy Us Today for Complete I1 





BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


629 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 




















Please Say Y Saw 1 \ n THe I AL. SCREE 
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breed, blood, and pedigree do not count for 
he has established a democracy in dogdom and 
has won a Cromwellian respect from the mem- 
bers thereof. Pat weighs one hundred fifty 
pounds and is very graceful in hurdling under 
the eye of the slow camera. Hank is a mon- 
Danny is 


M ickey is 


an Airedale pup. A bull-dog reveals brains as 


grel collie with a “gripping tail.” 
a Freshman among coach dogs. 


well as brawn in balancing a stone on the 
end of the nose and jumping with it in 
equipoise. The trainer finds a scrimmage with 
Nixie, 


the Pomeranian, has an ear for music. Pinkey- 


his dogs worse than one in football. 


Wooly, a white poodle, does some fancy step- 
ping, and slow-walking on the toes. Mutt of 
the Badger clan is ai the head of the class in 
“jumpology.” He indulges in a flat tire toddle 
and in an “ins-and-outs” trick, turning toes 
in and out alternately. 

The dogs duck for apples, play ball, and 
have a pan parade. All of these feats are 
quite sufficient to convince any unprejudiced 
spectator that the Hollywood canines score 
in the neighborhood of 100 in I. Q.’s and rank 
high in acquisition; so, it is quite proper that 
they stand in a dignified line for the presenta- 
tion of their diplomas, coming out as their 
names are called and walking proudly away 
with their hard-won sheepskins. 

The Cats (1 reel) Red Seal—One of the 
Out-of-the Inkwell Series. A real theater for 
cats has been established. They enter through 
a revolving gate and take their place in theater 
seats of requisite feline size. We are per- 
mitted to see into the “Dogs’ Undressing 
Room” at the side of the stage where masques 
and costumes are donned, where powder-puff 
and lip-sticks are manipulated. As the first 
scenes are enacted on the stage, we fear that 
the price of admission was hardly worth while, 
judging from the expressions of ennui on the 
part of the audience. A heavy stage rain- 
storm, however, causes the audience to leave 


As Atlas 


supports the whole world on his head, and a 


their seats and seek protection. 


The Educational Screen 


chariot race lends excitement, a spirit of ap- 
proval is in evidence. The picture is one 
affording entertainment for all ages, and the 
opportunity for a study of animal expression 
and antics is perhaps mildly educational al- 
though probably not intended for that pur- 
pose. The cats are presented in photography 
and the stage actors by means of animated 


drawings. 


Reelview (One of a series of single-reel 
subjects) Red Seal—An Urban-Kineto 
Peasants of Turkey plow with oxen 


pro- 
duction. 
and sow grain by hand. Mats are woven from 
rushes grown in the back-yard. Primitive 
spinning of goats’ hair is undertaken to hold 
the reeds together. Bread is baked in an out- 
side oven. Travelling quilt-makers beat cot- 
ton into fluff, singing as they work. The quilt 
is put around the stuffing with a rapid and 
deft movement, after which the design is 
stitched into place. A Turk then performs a 
dance The Little Giant is a young 
baby swinging by his arms when suspended 
from the hands of the trainer and from a 
trapeze. 

The first subject of the reel is developed in 
a manner that permits it to be used for educa- 
tional purposes, but the combination of sub- 
jects is fatal as it appears impossible by any 
stretch of the imagination to unite the two with 
any continuity of thought. Consequently, the 
picture has to be classified as “Entertainment,” 
unless the option is chosen of renting the reel 
and using only the section adapted to one’s 


problem. 


Koko Song Car-tune (1 reel) Red Seal 
A Max Fleischer development for the worthy 
purpose of inducing Community Singing. Pen 
and ink drawings introduce the orchestra, after 
which the words of several old-time songs 
appear with a dancing ball marking the 
rhythm and the accompanying words. Some 
comical variations are effected by a brownie 


performing the jumping stunts. An able or- 
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A PICTUROL weighs only half an ounce, 
but contains as many pictures as a whole 
set of glass stereopticon slides, and costs 
about one-tenth as much. 

The S. V. E. Fitm Stereopticon The pictures are printed on standard gauge 
Weight 41-4lbs. Price, $55.00 non-inflammable film. 





The Most Canueaiues Visual Aid Ever Invented 




















DURING THE JUNE MEETING of the 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
at Philadelphia, June 28 - July 3, 1926 


PICTUROLS 


AND 


S. V. E. FILM STEREOPTICONS 


will he exhibited through the courtesy of Curator Charles R. Toothaker at the 
Commercial Museum, on 34th Street, below Spruce Street 


Descriptive literature and Samples of Picturol 
material will be on hand for distribution. 


THIS WILL BE PART OF THE GREATEST “ALL- VISUAL” EXHIBIT EVER 
HELD ~~ @fw@wwere2x®ee2ee2 2 = DO NOT MISssS IT! 














Your Money Goes Ten Times as Far With Picturols 











Users of Film-Slide Lanterns—send for free Picturols! 
Special Picturols made to order. Catalog and Price List on request 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


327 South La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
We Also Rent and Sell Motion Picture Schoolfilms 
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Mazda Lamps, Gelatine, Etc. 


ganist with such a picture can only with 


difficulty prevent an audience from singing. 


The Cowboy of the West (1 reel) Red 
Seal—One of the 
Urban-Kineto. The cowboy in fiction is quite 
different from the cowboy in real life. At 


home, where he is to be found for the most 


Reelviews produced by 


part, he gives the cattle a disinfecting bath 
and performs other thrilling deeds of like 
nature. No cowboy pants or silver spurs 
adorn his person on the ranch. 

A prize Brahman bull is imported for breed- 
ing, making the young herd immune to disease. 
Even the branding of the cattle has had the 
excitement largely eliminated for that is done 
with harmless paint. In the sheep-fold, after 
shearing by machinery, eighteen pounds of 
wool is found to have been clipped from each 
LOOO0 on a 


Bringing in the flocks, each led 


sheep, of which there may be 
single ranch. 
by a trained goat, is a part of the job. The 
picture is equally adapted for healthful enter- 


tainment or occupational instruction. 


How far sighted was Comenius, who, in the 
17th century wrote his Orbis Pictus and who 
said, “If the objects themselves cannot be 
procured, representations of them may be 
had.—For every branch of knowledge similas 
constructions should be kept in schools ready 
for use.” And then a bit of consolation, for 
even in those far off times there were prob- 
lems similar to ours. “True that expense and 
labor will be necessary, but the results will 
amply reward the effort.” And there are 
doubtless still some who think that the visual 


phase of education is something new. 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT- NEW AND USED 


Moving Picture Machines, Screens, Portable Pro- 
jectors, Stereopticons, Spot Lights, Booths, Film 
Cabinets, M. P. Cameras, Slides, 
Send for list of films. 


MOVIE SUPPLY C0. 844 so. wapash ave. CHICAGO TLIS. 











Brayco Film 
Stereopticons 


Use Standard Size Film 
Price and Booklet on Request 


Carbons, 





Write for Catalogue 











Book Reviews 

(Continued from page 3410) 
ter including a large number of models, charts. 
specimens and slides for biology. botany, na 
ture study, physiology. zoology and general 
science; as well as maps, globes, pictures and 
charts for geography and history teaching. 
particularly 


These publishers are to be 


congratulated upon the adoption of the new 


phrase used on the covers of their recent 
booklets—“Appliances for Visual Instruc- 
tion.” It is not only a significant term in 


the minds of progressive educators: it also 
serves splendidly to emphasize the fact that 
maps, models, globes and charts are a funda- 
mental and all-important part of the “visual 
movement.” Indeed, they were the first visual 
aids to win a recognized place in teaching 
procedure. The addition of pictures, slides 
and films to the growing list of visual mate- 
rials can in no way affect the priority and im- 
portance of the diagrammatic and three-dimen- 
sion materials. There is no substitute—and 
all products of the map companies will find 
visual movement 


increased demand as _ the 


erows. Again, we are glad to see the phrase 
“Appliances for Visual Instruction” in the 
literature of a leading company. It will be 
a wholesome slogan to those educators who 


still think that “visual education means films.” 


The Lse o| Vaps and the Use of Globes 
Iwo Teachers’ Manuals. by Frederick K. Bran 


om, Department of Geography, Chicago 





od 
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The Finest Motio 
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n Picture Projector 


TTHE new Acme S. V. E Type G port Note the convenience of its controls 
able motion picture projector and stere Note its new enclosed metal film maga 
opticon is an outstanding achievement in zines. Note its Aeme patented Gold Glass 
the manufacture of projection equipment Shutter — the greatest step ever taken to 
It offers to the non-theatrical user of mo- increase the value of motion pictures for 
tion pictures, either intheschoolorchurch, educational purposes. With the Acme 
a machine that really gives good results Gold Glass Shutter you can show still pic 
a projector that is dependable — and ren tures from the motion picture film. You 
ders the service you expect. can hold a still picture for any length of 
Here, in the improved Acme S. V. E., is time without any danger or damage to 
new smoothness of operation, new quality film And still, with all the improve- 
in projection, increased reliability and the ments will find no radical changes in 
perfect mechanical accuracy that assures Acme’s proved design. 
successful projection Write us for the name of the Acme dis- 
Inspect the new Acme S. V. E. Type G tributor near you. Let us arrange a dem- 
Note each of its improvements. Note its onstration .of the Acme 8. V. E. with no 
simplicity and economy of operation obligation on your part. Write us today. 












INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR 


D 


CORPORATION 


1130-1136 W. Austin Ave 


ee a 





Chicago, Illinois 











=~ Morton Picture 
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fasy to operate It ? ra rdinar 
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Normal College. A. J. Nystrom and Company, 
1925. 

Each volume contains innumerable practi- 
cal suggestions on how to use these most 
necessary aids to the successful geography 
lesson, and should go far toward assisting 
teachers to get the maximum value out of 
the excellent examples of cartography that 
are available to schools nowadays. The titles 
of some of the chapters will serve to show the 
scope of the subject: “How young children 
may first be introduced to the map;” “How 
to use a large commercial map of the world 
and the world trade desk maps;” “How to use 
the blackboard 
teach time;” “How to teach the revolution of 


outline maps;”—“How to 


the earth;” “How to study the winds on a 
globe;” “How does the globe aid in studying 
commerce ?” 

The manuals are a decided contribution to 
the teacher. They will encourage the use of 
maps and globes more frequently and more 


effectively in her classes. 


News and Notes 

(Continued from page 358) 
teur movies, and the beginner is offered points 
on back lighting, positions for taking pic- 
tures and the best angle for exposures. Vari- 
ous types of action pictures are also analyz- 
ed, and the concluding article deals with the 
various accessories that are available for the 


amateur cinematographer. 


New Mine-Safety Films Produced 

Three new mine-safety motion picture films, 
of one reel each, produced by the Bureau 
of Mines in co-operation with one of the larger 
coal mining companies, are now available for 
distribution. 

Twelve Points of Safety is the title of a 
film designed to impress upon mine officials 
and miners a few of the most important safety 
measures to be taken in connection with the 


daily operation of coal mines. 


The Educational Screen 


First-Aid to the Injured (1 reel) illustrates 
the proper methods of emergency treatment to 
be used in case of some of the mishaps en- 
Methods 


of giving artificial respiration to victims of 


countered in the work of mining. 


electric shock, apparent drowning, and carbon 
monoxide poisoning, are depicted, and the ad- 
ministration of oxygen in appropriate cases 
is shown. The dry, sterile dressing of open 


wounds is illustrated. An ingeniously de- 
vised scene illustrates the three types of bleed- 
ing from wounds—from capillaries, from 
Methods of controll- 


ing these different types of bleeding are illus- 


veins, and from arteries. 
trated. The making of tourniquets and their 
applications are shown. First-aid experts of 
the Bureau of Mines are photographed as 
they demonstrate the application of splints 
and bandages for use in cases of dislocations 
The treatment of 


and fractures of bones. 


burns is depicted. The proper way of carry- 
ing an injured man so that no further injury 
may result is demonstrated. Means for im- 
provising stretchers out of jackets, coats, etc., 
are illustrated. 

The Use and Care of Mine Rescue 


ratus is a one-reel film depicting the use and 


1 p pa- 


care of self-contained oxygen breathing ap- 
paratus employed in mines and other places. 
An interesting series of views shows a mine 
rescue crew equipped with oxygen apparatus 
exploring a mine. The methods employed by 
the crew in testing the mine atmosphere with 
flame safety lamps and carbon monoxide de- 
tectors are illustrated. The use of the common 


canary for detection of carbon monoxide is 
shown, the bird being seen as it is overcome 
by the 


vived. 


gas, then afterwards treated and re- 


These films may be obtained free of charge 
for exhibition by schools, churches, clubs, 
civic organizations and other bodies by ap- 
plying to the experiment station of the U. 5. 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. Transpor- 
tation charges both ways are paid by the 


exhibitor. 
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Unique features: 


An automatic oiling device. 

A wonderful new intermittent movement, that pro- 
longs the lite of the film. 

An infallible automatic stop. 

Rear or front projection without changing film. 





Our TRADE 


133 W. Washington St. 


DIRECTORY 383 


A practical, portable, self- 
operating continuous motion 


picture projector— 


The Capitol 


Projects continuously, without the 
aid of an operator, from five feet 
feet of 
pictures on 16 mm. film. 


to one thousand motion 


For further information address 


CAPITOL PROJECTOR 
AND FILM COMPANY 


Chicago, Il. 


Distributors for: Illinois — Michigan — Indiana 
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FILMS 


Atlas Educational Film Co. 
1111 South Blvd., Oak Park, III. 


Bosworth, DeFrenes & Felton 
Distributors of “A Trip Through Filmland” 
60 N. State St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Carlyle Ellis 71 West 23rd St., New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 


The Chronicles of America Photoplays 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


(See abvertisement page 24) 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement ” nag 52, 353) 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


(See 


Rechester, N. Y. 


advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 


Famous Players-Lasky Corp. 


331 W. 44th St., New York City 


Burton Holmes Laboratory 
7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please Say Y« Saw the Advertis 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


See rtisement on pag 321 


Motion Picture Producing Co. 
Neville St. & Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pathe Exchange 35 W. 45th St., New York City 


Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 


350 Madison Ave., New York City 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 


1150 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Ray-Bell Films Ince. 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Roosevelt Memorial Association Film Library 
28 E. 20th St., New York City 


Rothacker Industrial Films, Ine. 
1339 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 
Rowland Rogers Productions 
71 W. 23rd St., New York City 
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Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


(See abvertisement 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


$24 Clay 


reel comedic for the n 


nm page 379) 


Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


theatrical exhibit 


Elbert H. York 


(2 


United Projector and Films Corporation 


228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
World Educational Film Co. 
732 S. Wabash Ave., 
Y. M. C. A. Free Film Service 


120 W. 41st St., New York 
1111 Center St., Chicago 


Chicago, Il. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 
1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


( See advertisem t r page 


DeVry Corporation 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and 
SUPPLIES 
Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago, III. 
Capitol Projector Co. 
133 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Se abvertisement on page 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 
Exhibitors Supply Co. 

825 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
Movie Supply Co. 844 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See abvertisement on page 380) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
1150 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, LIl. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Safety Projector Co. 


Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 
1818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


United Cinema Co. 


120 W. 41st St., New York City 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


World Educational Film Co. 
732 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II] 


PUBLICATIONS 


Educational Aid Society 
(College and Private School Directory) 


110 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Journal of Geography 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 
Visual Instruction Association of America 
71 W. 23rd St.. New York City 
zhvertisement or => 


Ss page 


SCREENS 
Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 


Exhibitors Supply Co. 


825 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II]. 


Pannill Sereen Co. Petersburg, Va. 


Raven Screen Corporation 


1476 Broadway, New York City 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Geography Supply Bureau 
314 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Meadville, Pa. 


Keystone View Co. 
Ss 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
1150 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


(Ss pag 


Spencer Lens Co., 442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREOSCOPES 


Keystone View Co. Meadville, Pa. 


s 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 
Rochester, yo 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., 


S al 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


Society For Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 


See abver en pag 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 


1150 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. ¥ 


(See hoertisement pag 


Spencer Lens Co., 














